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JOYS OF THE PAST. 


Joys of the past! how sad is the pleasure 
When I think of them now in my hours of leisure ! 

I recall to my mind the kind faces departed, 

Who knew me, a maiden, so gay and light-hearted. 

Home of my youth! though I ponder in sorrow, 

Yet many a lesson from thee still I borrow, 

And oft in my day-dreams thy meadows I see, 

Which once were a world and a kingdom to me. 

The old house and its garden have gone to decay; 

The orchards once lovely have long pass’d away ; 

And so have past joys ; how brief was their reign ! 

But their memories will linger while life shall remain. 

Mrs. W. B. 


THE ST O R Y- T ELLER. 

ONE FALSE STEP; O R, THE STORY OF A LIFE. 

I had left school a few months, and the delightful novelty of full liberty, 
with my time at my own disposal, and free to follow the fancy of the moment, 
was beginning to wear off, and my own highly-prized freedom was becoming 
almost a burden. To remedy this, I resolved to apply regularly to some pur¬ 
suit ; so with this idea I reviewed my former studies and present occupations, 
and at length I came to the determination of continuing the study of German, 
that language even in school-days having had considerable charms for me. 
The next thing was to find a teacher near at hand, which my home, being in 
a retired suburb of London, rendered difficult. However, some friends having 
learned my intention, strongly recommended a lady to me who, though 
English by birth, had, when very young, married a German, and lived many 
years on the Continent; and she had now, after a long series of trials, 
returned to her native country a widow, and supported herself by teaching. My 
friends also spoke very warmly of her intelligence, patience, and success in 
imparting instruction, her Christian character and deportment, and gentle, 
kindly manner. 

Impatient to begin, I started the next day, accompanied by one of my friends, 
for the abode of Madame lteichenstein, already interested in her by this brief 
outline of her sad history. After walking a short distance we came to a dull, 
monotonous-looking street of very small houses, a narrow flight of stone steps 
leading up to the narrow door of each house; soon we reached one on which was a 
brass-plate, denoting the name and occupation of Madame Beichenstein. A 
very small domestic answered our knock, and showed us into the little front 
parlour, which, though poorly furnished, was arranged with such an evident 
regard to order and taste, as to please my eye better than many a handsome 
room, devoid of either, has done. The mistress rose from her employment, 
which seemed to me to be that of correcting exercises, with a pleasing smile 
to receive us, and it was soon arranged that I should become her pupil. I 
remember her appearance struck me as remarkable ; I judged her to be past 
forty; she was tall and thin; and her face and complexion, peculiarly pale and 
fair, were set off by her black dress—she always wore black. Though her 
features were neither regular nor handsome, her whole appearance was both 
graceful and dignified. She looked like one who had suffered much and 
deeply, but who had found that “ Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,” 
learned to take every event with thankfulness, as from a Heavenly Father’s 
hand, and had thus attained to that serenity and cheerfulness, flowing from a 
:mind and heart in harmony with angelic melodies above us, which shed an 
atmosphere of love and kindliness around her. 

Months passed on, and, as I slowly toiled through her favourite dramas of 
Schiller, and vainly endeavoured to pronounce the German gutturals, her 
gentle, persevering patience was admirable. Then her sympathies were 
always alive to the pursuits and troubles of all within her reach ; she was not 
one of those coarse-minded, selfish persons, who are for ever parading their 
own griefs, and taking people’s sympathies by storm, regardless of all but 
themselves; and it was only after having known her several years, and become 
more a friend than a pupil, that I fully learned her history. I was spending 
an evening with her, as I occasionally did, when I begged her to tell me the 
whole story of her life from her childhood, which I repeat as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in her own words; for at the time they impressed me deeply, and have 
since remained fixed in my memory. 

MADAME EEICHENSTEIN’S STORY. 

I was an only child, and my parents were wealthy, my father being a 
solicitor in good practice, and we lived in Devonshire. 1 was their idol; and 
in mistaken indulgence they gratified each wish, and yielded to each girlish 
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caprice. I was thoroughly spoiled. My mother had always had ill health. She 
was the daughter of a West Indian merchant; and our "English winters were 
too severe for her delicate frame. When I was thirteen, slie°died in a decline. 
My father mourned her loss bitterly; and I, who should have been his 
comfort, was taken up with my own selfish grief. A few months after he was 
found dead in his arm-chair in the library, from a sudden attack of the heart 
disease from which he had suffered several years, and which his sorrow at his 
recent bereavement, together with his anxiety about some mining specula¬ 
tions in which he had embarked money to a very large amount, doubtless did 
much to increase. Mine was a desolate position, those few sad days before 
the funeral. I had really loved my parents ; but my overbearing vanity and 
self-will had tended to estrange rather than to gain the true affection of my 
friends. My mother had not one relation in England ; my father had a 
maiden sister, living near Manchester, arid some distant cousins. 

Aunt Esther arrived the day before the funeral—an event which, not 
having seen her for eight years, I half dreaded, half wished for. How 
anxiously I watched her alighting from the fly ! But the first glance at her 
thin figure and sharp features, and the shrill tones of her voice, seemed to kill 
all hope within me. 

The funeral over, we soon heard that the morning of the day on which he 
died my poor father had become aware of the loss of all his money he had 
embanked in mines, and I was left quite unprovided for. My aunt with great 
generosity immediately signified her intention of adopting me, and leaving me 
her fortune, which was large. 

In a few weeks I bade farewell to Devonshire, to all my early associations, 
to all the friends or even acquaintances I possessed in the world, excepting my 
aunt, whom I accompanied to her home, henceforth to be mine also. It was 
in every respect a contrast to my former happy and luxurious one. My aunt 
was a conscientious woman, with a high sense of duty, to which she would 
have unhesitatingly sacrificed any one or anything; but the law of love was 
certainly not in uer code. Instead of improving in character under her 
influence, I was chilled and repulsed by her coldness and formality, and never 
loved her sufficiently to try to please her. 

After a trial of a few months, finding it impossible to tame me into any 
settled habits of order and industry, my aunt resolved on sending me to a 
large school in Manchester. To school I accordingly went, and on the whole 
I liked it, for I left little behind me to regret. Sometimes after listening to 
the glowing descriptions the girls would give of home delights, or flic loving 
hearty letters from brothers, sisters, or parents, so proudly read aloud ana 
commented on, I could not help thinking of my former indulgent home and 
fond relatives, and comparing it all with the stiff monthly letter and visit I 
received from my aunt; and I would then go by myself to shed a few bitter 
tears at the contrast; but I had good health and spirits, so they were quickly 
dried again. 

I found the holidays the least agreeable part of the year, for my aunt’s idea 
was that young people should be kept strict, particularly as I had been sent to 
school in disgrace for being unmanageable at home. She would allow me to 
accept no invitation from my school-fellows, nor would she invite them to 
see me; thus I had no change beyond a daily walk or drive with her, and the 
occasional society of her few friends. 

Time passed; the crisis of my life approached. I had been at school 
nearly two years, and the day before we broke up for the Christmas vacation 
was my eighteenth birthday ; the friends of the pupils were invited to spend 
the evening to see the prizes awarded, and to join in a concert and dance 
afterwards. One of the expected guests who excited great interest amongst 
the girls was Albrecht Reichenstein, brother to Mademoiselle Therese, our 
foreign governess; he lived in Manchester, and had lately been appointed 
German professor to our school. He was far more liked than his prede¬ 
cessor, who, when the girls were stupid, stamped his foot with passion; and 
the volubility with which Mademoiselle Therese would expatiate ou his 
merits, mental and personal, no doubt increased his popularity. He would of 
course be present to give the prize; I did not learn German, and so had 
never seen him. 

I need not dwell on the events of that evening. Albrecht came; he looked 
about thirty, was very handsome, gentlemanly in manner, and evidently 
well educated. We had a short stolen interview in the music-room, planned 
and watched over by Mademoiselle Therese; then on bended knee, and 
passionatel) pressing my hand to his lips, he vowed eternal love, and extorted 
a promise from me to answer a letter. The deference and admiration of a 
man of thirty was so gratifying to my vanity, that I did not possess principle 
enough to cast it aside at the bidding of duty, or even to discern his want of 
honour in thus endeavouring to lead me from the path of strict rectitude. I 
well knew that my aunt’s family pride, added to her prejudice against all 
foreigners, could never by any possibility be brought to tolerate a union 
between Albrecht and myself, and that our correspondence must be clandestine. 

I still look back with feeling of bitter shame to the events of the next 
three months. I went home for the holidays, and Mademoiselle Therese with. 
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great skill arranged) a plan of communication between-us; certainly remorse 
mingled with the pleasure with which I received and answered Albrecht’s first 
letter ; but by degrees that ceased, as I succeeded in persuading myself that 
I was ill-used, and no real confidence having ever existed between my aunt 
and myself, to conceal my feelings from her was not difficult. 

I returned to school; it was to be my last quarter. Mademoiselle Therese 
welcomed me back with the most demonstrative affection, and always managed 
* that I should, on his visits to the school, see Albrecht in some safe place or 
, other if only for a minute ; and besides, I was now his pupil in German. 

Easter approached, and I dreaded going home where I knew I could never 
see him. At length, little by little, and after at first indignantly rejecting 
;• the idea, I yielded to the suggestions of Mademoiselle Therese that we might 
' elope, and trust to our united eloquence to obtain us my aunt’s forgiveness 
after our marriage. So 1 let her plan all, and submitted rather than con¬ 
sented to this arrangement. 

On the morning we broke up, the fly which should have taken me home 
conducted me instead to Albrecht’s residence, where Mademoiselle Therese 
was ready to receive me. Albrecht was so kind and considerate, and wiped 
away my tears and calmed my agitation so gently and lovingly, besides 
looking so handsome in his wedding costume, that by the time Therese had 
arranged my dress, I felt, in my childish vanity, that I could, if necessary, 
have braved the anger of a dozen Aunt Esthers for his sake. 

The ceremony finished, we were walking down the church, and a feeling of 
security had come over me as I felt I was now in sober earnest Albrecht’s 
“ little English wife,” when, in the portico, a figure arrested my eye. I stood 
motionless—paralysed. Albrecht turned to see the cause of my alarm, and 
in an instant we were both on our knees before my aunt. With a look of 
bitter scorn and anger which checked my power of utterance, she told me 
that she cast me off for ever, and forbade me ever again to enter her house. 

I was altogether unprepared for this violence, and, stunned and almost 
fainting, Albrecht led me back to the fly; however, his untiring devotion, 
with change of scene, soon restored my spirits, and I trusted that time would 
soften my aunt’s anger. It was arranged that we should spend a month at the 
Lakes, whilst Therese'hired and furnished a cottage for our reception in the 
suburbs of the town, with a little money which remained for me after my poor 
father’s affairs had been settled. 

At length we returned, I longing to act the novel part of mistress in my 
new fcome, which was a pretty cottage, the trellis-work covered with luxu¬ 
riant green creepers. Therese received me with a great show of affection, 
but I soon found, to my annoyance, that she, not I, was mistress. 

Within a week of our return a large, ominous-looking letter was placed in 
my hand; it was from my aunt’s solicitor to intimate that she had disinherited 
me, with a repetition of her prohibition ever to see or communicate with her 
again. This was a severe shock and mortification to me, though I had not 
yet learned the full value of money. It was evidently a great disappoint¬ 
ment to my husband, although he never alluded to the subject in my presence; 
he had calculated that his marriage with me would, after a time, improve his 
connections and position considerably, and that my fortune, when it came, 
would also be a pleasant thing, even should my aunt’s- displeasure be per¬ 
manent, and influence her to curtail it. Therese used far less delicacy, her 
malicious wrath at the failure of her plans for the aggrandisement of herself 
and her brother broke out continually, and it became her constant aim to 
humble and annoy me; nor did she stop here, she exerted all her undermining 
powers of intrigue to sow discord between Albrecht and myself. This, 
together with my own waywardness, and idle selfishness and pride, completely 
estranged his affections from me. The birth of my only child seemed, how¬ 
ever, to raise a better spirit within me, and but for Therese’s influence, all 
might yet have been well. 

In order to increase our scanty means, I found time to assist my husband 
with his translations, notwithstanding the extra employment the care of our 
little one now gave me. Since his birth the idea of going to my aunt, 
and endeavouring to see her and conciliate her, had often crossed my mind; 
I would arrange what to say if I obtained an interview, and even anticipate 
her probable replies; but when the time came my courage had always failed 
me. At last, one morning I resolved to go, for the sake of my little Willie, 
whom I would take in my arms. With trembling fingers I knocked at the 
door; the old servant started at seeing me, and shook her head mournfully 
when I told her my purpose. As I stood in the hall I could hear distinctly 
the tones of my aunt’s voice, and they were so stern and unrelenting in reply 
to Hannah’s strong pleading for my admittance, that the desire to see her died 
within me, and I felt quite willing, indeed thankful to avoid the interview I 
had sought. 

About a year after this, when little Willie could just run by my side, I was 
taking him for his daily walk, when a carriage drove slowly by us. I was 
stooping down to talk to him, and did not notice it until it was almost past, 
when I raised my eyes just in time to see my aunt gazing intently, with a 
7; ; softened expression, on my child. In about a fortnight I received a proposal 
\J through her solicitor, that, with my consent, she would adopt my boy and 
entirely provide for him ; but it must be on the condition that I consented 
not to sec him oftener than once a year. Of course my answer to this was in 
the negative ; nor could anything have made me feel more keenly, than such 
"/ a proposition, the humiliation of my lot. No—I pressed my darling closer 
to my bosom, and vowed that with my consent we would never part. 

Albrecht’s prospects grew -worse rather than better, and he began seriously 
to contemplate leaving England altogether. I felt indifferent about it. I 
had no tie to any place, and sometimes a sad weariness of spirit made me 
welcome the idea of any novelty or excitement. 

About this time Albrecht had the offer of employment in Vienna, which* 
decided us to go there, and Therese returned to a situation she had formerly 
heM in Paris; wo had grown to hate each other cordially, and did not even 
make any show of regret at parting. Our arrangements were quickly made, 
'and after bidding adieu to our small circle of friends, and writing a farewell 
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letter to my aunt, which she did not* answer, I started- with my husband and 
child for Vienna. 

I can scarcely describe my feelings on leaving England, they wereso varied, 
but hope and pleasurable expectation were strong within me, and I left 
behind me little enough to regret. Then Therese was gone—she who had 
occasioned me so much unhappiness during my four years of married life, and 
I was no longer under my aunt’s observation; these two circumstances raised a 
burden from my spirits, the weight of which I scarcely knew until it was 
removed. My husband was also elated at the near prospect of again 
beholding his friends and country, and was kinder to me than he had been 
for many months. I was pleased with Vienna, and was received with great 
kindness by all his friends, and he seemed proud of the attention paid me. 
But soon after our arrival I learned a circumstance, which it might have been 
well for me had I never known. That when Albrecht went to England 
he was engaged to an Austrian girl, Agathe Bauermann, to whom he was 
much attached, and who, when she heard of his marriage, retired almost 
broken-hearted to reside with some relatives in a distant province. I ascer¬ 
tained that in person and disposition she was entirely my opposite, and feeling 
my husband’s heart never had been, nor could be mine, I treated him with 
coldness and indifference, and lavished all my affections on my child. He 
did not guess the cause of my altered manner, so we could have no explana¬ 
tion, and the consequence was he became more and more immersed in 
business, and one day he told me he had accepted a lucrative post as 
secretary to a Russian nobleman, and must start for St. Petersburg in a 
few weeks. I have since thought that a peculiar expression I observed 
passing over his face, arose from disappointment at my not begging him to 
remain, or instantly offering to accompany him; but I was then little in the 
habit of regarding any one’s feelings but my own. He said, Willie and 
myself had better stay where we were for the present, at least, and then when 
he was settled, we could join him if I wished; and, as he said this, he looked 
so kindly and sorrowfully on us, just one of his old looks, at our stolen inter¬ 
views in the music-room, that i longed to throw: my arms round his neck, 
and tell him all, but some evil influence kept me back, and suggested that 
perhaps he wanted to get away from us. He went, and the fact that we 
parted with mutual affection and regret, was destined to be for many long 
years my greatest consolation. 

Willie was now six, and was my constant companion and only comfort. 
We were seldom apart for an hour, and to teach him, work for him, and 
amuse him, formed my sole occupation. 

For two years Albrecht’s letters were regular and kind; but the nobleman, 
with whom he was, being engaged in politics, his movements were very 
uncertain, and he did not urge our joining him. At length matters ended in?, 
the count going to Siberia, my husband accompanied him on his. hurried} 
journey, and for nearly a twelvemonth I received no tidings fromhim, audl 
my supplies of money haying also ceased I was obliged to economise in every.- 
possible way. Still I hoped for news by each mail; at last my suspense, was 
terminated, an official document was put in my hand—it was from- the 
Russian Government. I tore it open with eager trembling hands, but the. 
terrible truth did not cross my mind until I read there the formal announce¬ 
ment of my husband’s death. My grief was indeed bitter, because it was 
mingled with self-reproach. My husband had been attacked by sudden illness^ 
and where was I ? Not by his side to nurse him, but in a distant country. 
Duties neglected seemed to rise up to reproach me for consenting to a sepa^. 
ration which no wife should voluntarily yield to, and I had not yet learned 
to look for consolation to a Friend above, who is tenderer than any earthly 
husband or father. But I could not long indulge in useless; inactive sorrow* 
as I found the means of support for myself and boy greatly reduced, and to 
myself alone must I look to supply the deficiency. When I tried to bring 
my mind to form plans for the future, how shall I describe my sensation of 
loneliness and helplessness! I felt sick at heart and ready to sink down in 
despair, but something must be done, and my first effort was to seek hupibler 
apartments. This remove was very painful to me, inasmuch as it seemed to 
sever another link which united my present lot with the past; but the effort 
was beneficial, as it prepared me for the greater ones which must follow. 

My ten years of married life were now over, during which time, if not 
altogether happy, I had at least been spared the gnawing wearing ankiety of 
feeling that the daily bread of myself and child depended on my own labour. 
I had ever had a kind protector, strong, and able both in mind and body to 
support me, and to shield me from all insult and danger, and had never 
found it necessary to exert myself in any great degree; so that beyond some¬ 
thing of housekeeping and needlework, I had acquired no useful practical 
knowledge. 

There have been three events, each of which have formed a crisis in my 
life, and brought me to the state of mind and circumstances in which you 
now find me. The first of these, my marriage, was my own false step ; the 
other two were dispensations of Providence. The second of these events was 
my widowhood; the third I have still to relate to you. 

I had now reached the second crisis of my life ; and the feeling of lonely 
self-dependence almost crushed me. I wrote to Therese to communicate our 
sad bereavement, and received from her a most characteristic reply. It was 
very full of high-flown expressions of grief at the loss of her dear brother, 
interspersed with condolence for my misery, though evidently taking it for 
granted that I should not find it necessary long to lament my husband’s loss; 
and ended by telling me of her own recent marriage, and removal to the 
south of France. I had always given heu credit for having loved her brother, 
and was disgusted at her want of feeling, and also wounded at my cha¬ 
racter being so little understood, even by her; so I never renewed the 
correspondence. 

Love and hope for my precious child alone saved me from utter despair, 
and gave me strength and energy for the life of exertion which followed. The 
most natural employment I could turn to, and indeed the only one that 
appeared practicable, was to teach my native language. I consulted my few 
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friends and they were of the same opinion, and promised to use their influence 
to vet me pupils. The important question, what I was to do, being 
settfed I at once set to work, and had my nam'e and new occupation engraved 
on a small plate, and fixed on the door of the house in which I lived; and 
devoted a part of each day to the study of English and German grammar, to 
qualify myself better for my new duties. 

In about a week after these arrangements, a lady was ushered upstairs to 
my little room. I saw she was a stranger, and guessed her errand, and my 
heart beat audibly, now that longed-for event, a pupil, seemed near at hand. 
Now I am so accustomed to a life of teaching, I look back and smile at my 
sensations on that occasion. However, I soon regained my composure, and 
she told me she was anxious her little girl should acquire English, and having 
been highly recommended to me, she had called to secure my services. She 
offered me liberal remuneration, and it was speedily arranged that I should 
at once commence my lessons at her house. I was of course anxious to know 
to whom I owed my success, but on inquiring amongst my friends and 
acquaintances, I found to my surprise that they knew nothing about it. 

Shortly after I obtained pupils in the same manner, and on the same 
liberal terms, in two other families, through the high recommendation of a 
friend, who had begged that his or her name might nofrbe mentioned. My 
mysterious friend puzzled me not a little, nor had I the slightest clue by which 
to unravel the mystery. 

My prospects were so good that, at the end of six months, I ventured to 
Bend Willie, now a fine, intelligent little fellow of nearly ten, back to the 
school he had formerly attended, which expense I had been obliged to dis¬ 
continue. In the fine summer evenings, when my teaching and his studies 
were over for the day, we took our accustomed walk, and his fresh bright 
spirit dispelled all the weariness of mine. He liked best to wander amidst 
the old parts of the city, and listen as we walked to the quaint legends I 
would repeat to him of the grand old edifices which' seemed to frown on 
ns as we passed them; or else to leave the city altogether, and saunter along 
by the banks of the Danube ; and all my happiness consisted in loving and 
pleasing him, From a mere infant he had taken a strange pride in his 
English birth, and shown unusual industry in acquiring the language perfectly. 
I had never knowingly influenced him in this taste; on the contrary, I 
considered his German parentage and education would be of the greatest 
service to him hereafter; but when very little, he would, in his childish way, 
correct persons for calling him by the German name Wilhelm, instead of 
William, and his father always humoured his whim, proud that his child 
could speak both languages as a native. Sb in these walks we used always to 
speak English, and many were the hours I spent in telling him all I remem¬ 
bered of persons and places in England; nothing that related to either being 
too trivial to interest him. Nor did he ever tire of hearing about my own 
childhood and early haunts, “ Mamma's beautiful Devonshire,” as he called 
it; or of the busy manufacturing city, within the distant hum of which I and 
his papa had lived, and he was born. And his day-dream ever was the time 
when he, become a man, should have earned enough money to take us both 
back to England. 

At that early age he knew none of the details of my history, merely a 
general outline. Yet he always appeared to shudder instinctively at the 
mention of my aunt’s name, and to connect with her something indefinable, 
but dark and evil, in my past life. “ Mamma,” he said one day, “ I think 
Aunt Esther must be like Madame Staas, where you sometimes give lessons; 
Madame Staas speaks so sharply, and looks just as I think Aunt Esther must 
look.” And strangely enough he was right, and though I had never uttered 
the thought, the resemblance had often struck me; and thus he ever seemed 
the echo of my own heart, and the only link left that bound me to England. 
I had never heard from my aunt since I quitted its shores, seven years ago, 
but I received occasional tidings of her, and she of me, through her solicitor; 
she lived in the same retired manner, and grew more and more eccentric. 

I had a hard struggle; still I managed to earn enough to support us both, 
with strict economy, and to educate Willie. My unknown friend evidently 
watched over us, indeed I grew to feel a kind of confidence in this mysterious 
guardianship; for when very lonely, one catches at a mere straw and clings 
to it for support; and sometimes, when I lost old pupils, and new ones did 
not come in their place, the recollection of it would prevent me sitting down 
in despair. Once, after a succession of disappointments, I received twenty 
pounds from an unknown source, accompanied by a note, begging me to use 
the money without any scruples, and when quite convenient, and on no 
account before, to return it as directed; affording me not the slightest clue 
to the sender. 

One evening Willie had an invitation to join a juvenile party at the house 
of a family where I frequently taught, and some of whose members were 
amongst my earliest pupils; he returned home in great raptures with 
everything, more especially with a “dear charming lady,” who had been so 
exceedingly kind to him. “ Oh, mamma,” he exclaimed, “ I quite love her 
already, and she has such beautiful bright black eyes, and such a merry smile, 
and yet she sometimes looked sad; she put her arm round my neck, and 
kissed me several times, and she talked about you, and asked me if you 
were quite well, and if you did not often feel very weary, and said I 
must always love you and take care of you; and she talked English to me, 
and I told her about our pleasant walks by the Danube. Oh, mamma, you 
must see her.” 

It struck me forcibly that I had already frequently seen her, though only 
at a distance, and the solution of another mystery also flashed across my 
mind; however, I mentioned neither of these thoughts to Willie. 

Time passed, leaving us similarly occupied in teaching and learning all the 
day; at evening-time we met; in the summer we took our accustomed 
Walk, and in the winter Willie usually read aloud whilst I worked. He was 
devoted to me, and never tired of my society, or wished for that of boys 
of his own age. His thoughtfulness was singular—perhaps almost unnatural 
at his age; and yet he was always bright, even joyous in mind and 


I temper; this peculiarity was perhaps a forerunner of what was even then 
looming in the future, but I did not view it as such at the time, arid it was 
well I did not—the thought of it would have crushed me into mute despair. 

Willie’s fourteenth birthday arrived, and he left school. I set to work to 
obtain a situation for him, and mentioned my wish to the families where I 
taught, as I thought if they could not assist me, my invisible friend would 
probably find some means of doing so. Nor was I disappointed in the last- 
named hope; I soon received an offer from a merchant to take Willie; he 
appeared to have been impressed beforehand in his favour, and ever after 
treated him with the greatness kindness and liberality; nor had he to submit 
to the drudgery usually required of a junior clerk. 

One evening as Willie and I were walking towards the Prater* we met a 
carriage with a lady inside, one on whom I had many times before intently 
gazed with mixed feelings, and who had always returned my look by one of 
equal interest and intensity. It was Agathe Bauermann. Both her parents¬ 
having died, and being tired of the distant seclusion in which she had 
passed several years, she had returned to Vienna soon after the departure of 
my husband for Russia, to reside with her only brother, Heinrich Bauermann, 
a merchant there ; thus it was that we had occasionally met in the distance-* 
during the last seven years. I turned to Willie and found he was eagerly 
bowing to Agathe, who acknowledged his pleased recognition by a quiet’* 
smile. As we went on he exclaimed, “Oh, that is*my charming lady, 
whom I met that evening two years ago. I have never caught a glimpse of 
her since, though I have so often looked for her.” 

A few days, after, as I approached the residence of one of my pupils, I 
saw a familiar figure at a window, it was Agathe. She did not appear to 
avoid my notice, but looked calmly and steadily at me. This circumstance 
reduced to certainty the conviction I had long felt in my own mind, that my 
unknown friend was no other than Agathe Bauermann. I had so long been 
interested in her that I did not look upon her as a stranger, and now I longed ; 
to see her and talk with her, so I resolved to call on her and thank her for 
her generosity. As she entered the room we instantly recognised each other, 
and involuntarily each gave her hand to the cordial grasp of the other ; 
but, all unprepared as she was for this interview, I could see Agathe turned 
very pale and trembled violently. I explained to her that I had discovered ii* 
herself my unknown kind benefactor of the last five years, and Willie, the; 
charming lady whom he had never ceased to talk about. She listened calmly 
to all this, but when I alluded to her former engagement to Albrecht, she 
exclaimed, “ Is it possible you know of that ? ” I told her I knew all, then 
throwing her arms round my neck, she sobbed, “0! Mary, then we are 
indeed sisters, if, knowing that, you can yet seek me in peace and kindness-, 
and the burden of concealment is off my mind.” 

Agathe -gave me her love and confidence with all the warmth and energy of 
her character, which, as well as her features, was more Italian than German. 
After we had k,nown each other some time, she would even acknowledge her 
deep love for Albrecht, and the blow she had received on hearing of his 
marriage to me, though her friends had only consented to her union with him 
conditionally ; how, when he returned to Vienna, accompanied by myself and 
child, she left, as she dreaded an accidental meeting; how, though in a distant 
province, she obtained constant intelligence of us, and, when she heard he was- 
going to Russia, the presentiment struck her that the journey would in some 
manner prove fatal to him, and he would never return; that, unable to endure 
the idea of never seeing him again, she came to Vienna, and, placing herself 
at a window, which he must pass on his way to the diligence, she saw him 
go by, and Willie and myself with him. 

The grief depicted on all our faces interested her deeply in myself and boy; 
for it showed her that he, the idol of her girlhood (though not even during 
their short engagement, did he ever know of her deep and early love for him¬ 
self), loved us, and that we loved him, and this /act she felt to be a link which 
bound her closely to us. She resolved for his sake, and also because we loved 
him, to watch over us; this, together with changes in her own family and 
affairs, induced her to comply with her brother’s wish, that she would return 
to Vienna and live with him. She never dreamed that I could know anything 
of her history; and, when bereavement and poverty came upon us, she* 
rendered her assistance anonymously, and avoided an interview, feeling 
it would be difficult to account to myself and others for the interest she felt 
in me, without letting something transpire of that which she intended should, 
ever remain concealed from all excepting her brother, who was necessarily in. 
some measure in her confidence, and who aided her plans for our benefit. 

1 was humiliated by Agathe’s confessions, and I felt how her unselfish love 
reproved the narrowness and selfishness of mine; but I learned this truth too 
late, as how could I now make reparation? I resolved that to Willie it. 
should be made ; and that, if a mother’s devoted affection could efface, in thfe 
realms above, the remembrance of a wife’s neglected duty, mine should 
do it. 

Three more years passed much as the preceding five had done, as regards 
my own occupations, excepting that I obtained more profitable pupils; and so 
did not work quite so hard. Willie was a general favourite his handsome, 
expressive face, and open English manners, improved by a tinge of foreign 
suavity, everywhere gained him friends; and then, on a longer acquaintance,, 
his natural intelligence, and the truthfulness and gentleness of his character, 
never failed to keep the friends thus easily acquired. But I could not conceal 
from myself the fact, which daily became moie evident, that he was less robust 
in health than formerly, and the hue of delicacy he now frequently wore tended 
to increase my worst fears. We generally spent ou.r evenings with the Bauer- 
manns. I should often have preferred the solitude of my own borne, ana have 
let Willie go without me, for he and Heinrich Bauermann were inseparable, 
but this they would seldom agree to; so, for Willie’s sake, I yielded, and 
went also. 

At length his eighteenth birthday came. I could not blind nivselr to the 
! fact of his altered appearance, and I dreaded for him the approaching 
j winter. The thought if he should be taken from me, haunted me day and 
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night. Still I had not the courage to mention this dreadful idea to 
Heinrich or Agathe ; I often tried to begin, but my tongue always failed me. 

I watched their countenances, and fancied I could sometimes detect an anxious 
look at Willie, and then one of pity at me, still no one spoke their fears. 
At ni"ht I often rose from my sleepless pillow, and watched for hours his 
feverish slumbers. Winter came, and with it the cough I so much dreaded 

to hear_hollow and ominous. Yet he was not ill; he went to business 

as usual though through Heinrich’s kind interference, unknown to him, his 
duties became merely nominal; and sometimes the hope was strong within 
me that summer weather would restore him to health. I felt I could not 
part with him; that he, who for eighteen long years had been my only 
solace in trial and disappointment, and the sole inspirer of my joy, could 
not—must not—be taken from me. 

One morning about this time, I received a letter from England, then 
become quite an event; it was from my aunt’s solicitor, from whom I had 
not heard for several years, to inform me of my aunt’s death, and also that 
she had left me fifteen thousand pounds, on the condition that I proved my 
late husband’s decease, and that I and my son went to reside in England. 
This unexpected communication unnerved and bewildered me. I sent an 
excuse to my pupils for that day, and spent it quite alone, trying to collect 
my scattered thoughts, and to reflect on my strange position. There we were, 
myself and child, earning by hard toil our daily bread in a foreign land, but 
watched over by two valued friends, devotedly attached to us, and surrounded 
by a small circle of acquaintance. Suddenly a fortune was left me, which 
would place my son in that station of life which my maternal pride fancied 
him fitted to adorn, and restore myself to the ease and affluence in which 
I was born, the remembrance of which seemed now but a vague dream; 
but in order to enjoy it, we must leave these friends, and return to England, 
a land now become more foreign to me than the one in which I had dwelt so 
many years. 

I passed the day in a sort of stupor; I did not, I could not think ; evening 
came, and I was roused by Willie’s step on the stairs; strangers saw no 
difference in him, nor did I imagine he was himself conscious of any, but I 
could perceive that his step was less buoyant than it used to be, and that not 
unfrequently there was a shade of languor in the smile with which he always 
reeted me on his return. “ Willie,” 1 said, “here is a letter from England.” 
handed it to him, and eagerly watched his expressive countenance to see 
what effect it had on him. I had pondered over it in silence so many hours, 
that I felt to talk about it would be an inexpressible relief. An exclamation 
of joy burst from his lips, and then a strange sad expression passed over his 
face which I could not understand; but whatever the feeling might be, he 
evidently turned from it, and throwing his arms round my neck, we shed 
tears of - emotion together. And my poor aunt was gone, with all her stern¬ 
ness, and hard, distorted ideas of duty. I wondered if she softened towards 
the last, and thought kindly of me. 

As soon as we had in some measure regained our composure, we went to 
communicate to the Bauermanns the strange turn in our fortune. Agathe, 
with her usual impetuosity, alternately loaded us with congratulations, and 
with passionate tears declared we must never leave them. Heinrich con¬ 
gratulated us with real kind feeling, but as he glanced from one to the other, 
his voice trembled with emotion. We left quite early, for we were all too 
agitated to converse on the subject which engrossed our thoughts, and each 
needed a little solitude anjl rc!~ to calm our minds; so we agreed to meet at 
an early hour the next evening to arrange our plans for the future. We met 
accordingly, and how vividly that evening still lives in my memory ! Agathe’s 
usual excitability was calmed down to a softer tone ; Heinrich had banished 
every shade of regret from his manner, and was ready, with his quiet, kindly 
good sense, to advise and to arrange for us. Willie was in wild spirits, full of 
joy and animation, and their influence seemed to cheer my heart, and nerve 
me for action. 

It was settled that in six months Willie and myself should start for England. 
I strongly objected to an earlier time being named; indeed there were several 
business matters to be arranged before we could go. Oh, how we talked and 
planned, and Heinrich and Agathe promised to come and see us in England, 
and then they made us promise to return with them to Vienna, and not 
to visit them once only, but frequently. Then we talked of the long 
solitary walks Willie and I used to take by the banks of the Danube 
before we knew them, and of the childish castles in the air he would build 
(always about England), and now his wildest day-dreams were about to be 
more than realised. Of the parting we said little, though we all thought 
much. Heinrich, as he frequently did, took Willie into his study to have a 
chat, apd left Agathe and myself to have ours ; when they returned I noticed 
that same peculiar expression on Willie’s face I had seen there the evening 
before. Heinrich also looked troubled. 

That night after our return home Willie ruptured a blood-vessel; the recent 
excitement had been too much for him. That night six months he died, a 
victim to rapid decline; and the third crisis of my life was come. 

But how shall I narrate the events of those six intervening months—of the 
sad weary days, and the long sleepless nights, during which I never left his | 
side, lie did not suffer except from extreme weakness, and was ever cheerful 
and patient, though from the first he knew he could not recover, and even 
told Heinrich that night in his study, a few hours before he was taken ill, 
he did not think he should live to reach England. Our good friends were 
untiring in their kind attentions, and their thoughtful care was ever devising 
some new comfort for the invalid, whom they each loved as their own child. 
Their presence never failed to bring a smile of pleasure to his wasted features; 
but their efforts to raise me from my despair were utterly fruitless, and after 
Willie was taken from us, the necessity and motive for exertion being gone, 

I sank into a low fever, through which Agathe nursed me with unwearying 
love. I had not vital faith in an over-ruling care, and consequently “ The 
Heavens above me seemed as brass, and the earth beneath me as iron,” and in 
Willie’s grave seemed buried my last earthly hope. 


My fortune I considered as a bitter mockery, withheld whilst it might have 
blessed those whom I loved, and with them myself; but now that husband 
and child were both gone, and it might any day be within my grasp, I wanted 
it not. Still Vienna, with all its associations, had become so hateful to me— 
even the society of the Bauermanns, for it all reminded me too forcibly of the 
treasure I had lost—that I resolved to start for England, feeling that the 
friendless solitude I had a few months before so much dreaded, would be far < 
preferable to remaining where every sight and sound reminded me of my ' 
bereavement. 

I started for England just a year after Willie had passed away from us ; it 
was nearly eighteen years since I had quitted its shores. Heinrich and 
Agathe saw me off, and I think we each had a presentiment that it would not ^ 
be before years, and trials, and dangers had swept over us, that we should 
meet again, though we would not acknowledge it even to our own hearts, and 
we parted almost cheerfully. Indeed this last stroke had so bowed me down 
with sorrow, that I seemed incapable of fresh grief, and my soul was hard and 
stern within me. Left alone, I had ample time during my journey for 
reflection; the scenes of my past life came one by one before my mind, and 
the remembrance of those, the departed ones, rose with such vivid intensity 
before me, and brought with it such power to soothe and calm me that I, who 
had never troubled myself about such subjects, began to believe the theory of 
those who tell us that the spirits of those passed away hover from time to 
time around the friends they have left on earth. 

At last I stood again on British soil, and so unaccustomed was I to hear 
my native tongue, that, as we landed, the busy hum sounded iu my ears 
strange and confused. I had never before been in London; a stranger 
amongst my own countrymen, the great city stunned and bewildered me. I 
took quiet lodgings not far from Lincoln’s Inn, whither I proceeded the next 
day to the lawyer. My aunt’s solicitor had been dead a twelvemonth, and my 
affairs had been placed in the hands of Mr. Black, his agent in London, an 
entire stranger to me. They were several weeks looking over and arranging 
the papers, and then, to my great surprise, they informed me there would be 
some difficulty in proving my husband’s death, as in the official announcement 
of it I received, there was a mistake in the Christian name. Now, of this 
trifling error I was fully aware, but there was so much indirect evidence to 
prove his identity, I never imagined it would be of the slightest moment; 
his name was Albrecht Ernst, whereas it was written as Albrecht A. Reichen- 
stein in that document. Mr. Black said it would be necessary to apply 
to the Russian Government to have it set right, after which he had not the 
slightest doubt I could easily, prove my claim to the property. I was 
somewhat disheartened, but 1 removed to cheaper lodgings, ana tried to 
await with patience the result of the inquiries. 

Months passed away, and no information could be obtained from Russia of 
any service; the nobleman with whom my husband had been, having retired 
to an estate in Siberia, and finally banished to a more remote part, nothing 
could be learned from him. My resources, as well as my hopes, now began to 
fail; my aunt’s distant cousin, to whom the money would go, if I failed in 
establishing my claim to it, was determined on a lawsuit, and would listen to no 
compromise or arrangement of any kind. Mr. Black thought he would 
probably gain his cause, and indeed I had no means wherewith to bear the 
expense of opposing him. I had meeting after meeting with Mr. Black, 
and returned from each with a sadder and heavier heart; at last he found the 
best thing he could do for me was to throw the business into Chancery, and 
still pursue the inquiries in Russia. 

I went back after that interview to my solitary lodging in hopeless misery; 
surely few have been placed in so strange, so terrible a position! A splendid 
fortune was mine in all right and justice, and would actually be mine could 
I only prove myself a widow—a fact I had known and deplored during 
twelve long years of toil. Indeed I had been if not op the eve of a second 
marriage, at least in a position to weigh the matter gravely and deliberately 
in my mind; as it had long been the wish of both Heinrich and Agathe, 
that I should become the wife of the former, a proposal which I had however 
long since declined; for though I entertained the sincerest affection for them 
both, I had not the heart or the desire to begin life as it were anew, and 
gather fresh interests and duties around me. Then, again, the will was so 
worded that could I prove my husband still alive, I should be entitled to a 
sum which, though small, would amply suffice for my few wants; but I could 

rove nothing, and consequently claim nothing, and as to hope for the future, 

had hoped and hoped during the last weary months until all hope was dead 
within me. I believe that at times my brain was almost turned, for I seemed 
to feel madness coming on. 0! how I longed for sympathy, for some one to 
whom I could tell everything, but, beyond the lawyer’s office, I had not an 
acquaintance, or even the memory of one, in London—scarcely in England. 

I allowed myself a few days to rest and arrange my plans for the future. 

I then sought still humbler lodgings,- in fact, one room only, for my little 
means were nearly exhausted, and went to Mr. Black, to ask him to 
assist me to employment, and again teaching was the only thing that occurred 
to me. He gave me no hope, and said he had no influence; in fact, he was 
quite polite, but evidently feared that the expression of any interest or 
sympathy might bring a burden on himself. 

I heard regularly from Agathe, and if they had had any idea of my position 
they would gladly have offered me either money or a home with them, though, 
of course, I would not, unless driven to the very last extremity, have accepted 
either; and, indeed, desolate and unfortunate as was my position in England, 

I did not wish, at least, not until time had smoothed down the remembrance 
of past sorrows, to revisit Austria. 

I determined to go to the clergyman whose church I had attended since I 
came to London, state my circumstances to him, and ask his assistance in 
procuring occupation; his simple earnest preaching had impressed me deeply, 
and his kind benevolent countenance inspired me with confidence. With a 
beating heart I found myself at Mr. Graham’s door; he was engaged, and the 
delay was almost a relief to me; I was shown into the room where his wife 
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Hid daughters were seated, busily engaged at needlework. I was struck by 
the group, for though in features and figure they varied, the same expression 
of genial kindness and gentleness was visible in each; and surely, I began to 
think, as I gazed at Mrs. Graham, I have seen that well-shaped forehead, 
and those clear blue eyes in days gone by. At length her gaze was fixed on 
me, and in an instant recognition flashed on us both. We had been school¬ 
fellows and friends at Manchester. 

I spent that evening and many succeeding ones with Mrs. Graham and her 
family, and with tears of sympathy she listened to the sequel of my history ; 
nor were they backward in proffering present assistance and giving me strong 
hopes of future employment. They insisted on my giving up my lodging, 
and staying with them until I found something to do; and during the 
morning when Mrs. Graham was actively engaged, I occupied myself in 
teaching the girls German, and never have I had sweeter or more intelligent 
pupils. No one who does not, under similar circumstances, experience it, can 
imagine the relief it was to me, to find some one who had actually known me 
in former days, and therefore to whom I need not tell everything about 
myself from the beginning, for I had more than once gone home weary and 
sick at heart, after having narrated my whole history to those who could 
either scarcely comprehend or believe it. I had almost began to doubt my 
own identity; for out of Mr. Black’s office, and besides my own fluent 
English tongue, I had not a proof or a clue to show who or what I was or 
had been. But in Mrs. Graham I had found a link which connected me to 
the past, and I felt myself again. 

The genuine, unaffected piety of the Grahams, obtained a great influence 
over me. They were so happy in their simple trust in a superintending Pro¬ 
vidence, that, though they felt sorrows and bereavements like other people 
(and they had had their share), they were never overwhelmed by them; nor was 
there ever a shade of selfishness in their intercourse with each other. I left 
their roof an altered and a happier woman. Kind as they were, I was 
anxious to be doing something; and one morning Mr. Graham called me into 
his study, having, he said, something to propose. A Welsh family with whom 
he was acquainted required a governess, and they had on his recommendation 
offered to engage my services at a very liberal salary, if, on an interview, we 
could come to terms. I saw them, and we arranged. The Grahams and my¬ 
self parted with sincere regret, and they kindly made me promise to spend my 
holidays with them. 

As soon as I was comfortably settled in Wales, in the receipt of a good 
income, I wrote to Agathe to explain my real position to her, though I put it 
in as favourable a light as possible, for I could no longer, with any regard to 
truth, conceal it from her. She sent me back a torrent of kind reproaches, for 
not having told her brother and her of my cruel difficulties, and permitting 
them at least to sympathise with me. 

I must now give a short description of the Welsh family. Mr. Lloyd had 
travelled, and was a well-informed, polished man ; but Mrs. Lloyd was 
narrow-minded and prejudiced, with an incredible amount of family pride, 
showing itself on all occasions. The three girls, my pupils, were quite wild 
and untutored, and as their mother taught them to look down upon the 
governess, my influence over them was necessarily small. I endeavoured to 
perform my duty faithfully, but I formed no attachment to any of the family, 
nor received any sympathy from them. Indeed, how could I expect it, when 
they had no love or forbearance for each other, and perpetual disagreements 
disturbed the house. 

Oh, how I looked forward to, and when they arrived, how I enjoyed those 
nappy holiday weeks spent with Mrs. Graham and her family. Without any 
of those external luxuries with which the wealth of the Lloyds surrounded 
them, they possessed in heart and mind that harmony with each other, and 
all that is good and true in the world around them, with active sympathies 
ever ready to amend the evil that repelled them, which shed its softening tone 
over all within their influence; and they all worked hard, too, what with 
household and parish duties, and the constant care required to economise 
their limited means. 

The friendship between Mrs. Graham and myself grew warmer and 
stronger ; and recollections of the past, which of old had sent only pangs of 
bitter grief to my heart, I learned to talk calmly over with her, and even to 
dwell on them with something of thankfulness and pleasure. She too had 
lost an only son just as he reached manhood by the same fatal malady which 
carried off my own boy; and often as we sat alone at our work we talked 
over cherished hopes, and dear ones passed away. She also remembered my 
husband ; and having, as a girl, known and liked him, high as her principles 
had been from .her very childhood, she had never viewed my false step with 
the same unmitigated scorn others had done, and had ever pitied, as well as 
blamed me. Thus I had no concealments from her; and her example 
taught me to forget my own griefs in ministering to the sorrows of others—a 
thing which all may do more or less; for there is ever sorrow enough around 
us if we will but open our eyes and hearts to perceive it. 

I had been nearly four years with the Lloyds, when they decided on taking 
their daughters on the continent, to study under masters there, and no longer 
required my services. I left them without much regret, and returned to 
Mrs. Graham, who had always insisted on my calling their house my home. 
I found these kind friends had arranged a plan for me, which only required 
my consent to be put into immediate execution—it was that I should, instead 
of taking another situation, have apartments near them, and give lessons; in 
fact, to resume my Vienna life, only making German my chief branch of 
instruction instead of English. At first I was almost afraid to yield to this 
pleasant arrangement, having myself no acquaintance, or prospect of getting 
pupils. However, my friends had thought of everything, and had obtained 
me the promise of several if I began ; so I thankfully accepted their plans. 
I found the girls had even chosen apartments for me, subje’et to my approval; 
the same I still occupy, and which have now been my home nearly ten years. 

My poor aunt’s property still accumulates in the Court of Chancery ; there 
is, however, now a prospect of its being speedily arranged, and I hope to 


get sufficient to keep me in my old age, by resigning my claim to the whole, 
which I am willing to do, excepting on account of the injustice of the 
thing. 

My friendship for Mrs. Graham and her family has strengthened as years 
have rolled over it; some of the girls are married, but that has increased, not 
diminished my circle of friends. 

I hear regularly from Agathe; she is married to a merchant in partnership 
with Heinrich, who is a confirmed old bachelor, judging from her letters; 
time has as yet done little in taming down her wild high spirits. They some¬ 
times talk of coming to England, and, if I have a wish ungratified, it is once 
more to behold those dear friends. 

Here Madame Reichenstein finished her story. Need I say that its touching 
incidents and the tinge of romance throughout, which a very young woman, 
can ever appreciate, bound my heart closer to hers. As time passed and our 
intimacy increased, I was favoured with an introduction to the Grahams, 
who became my own valued friends. The Bauermanns did come to England, 
and spent some weeks here, and pleasant indeed were the evenings on which 
we met in Madame Reichenstein’s little parlour, brightened by so many 
happy faces. I can now, when years are gone by, and they arc all passed away, 
and I am myself an old woman, still in imagination see Agathc’s bright eyes 
sparkle and hear her merry voice, whilst Heinrich, kind and sensible as of 
old, and Madame Reichenstein, with her sweet smile and graceful English 
dignity, looked scarcely less joyous. She received a comfortable sufficiency 
from the disputed property, which procured her every comfort in her declining 
days; but she could never be persuaded to leave the little humble rooms 
which had been for so many years her home, not even to live with either of 
the friends who would gladly have welcomed her as a member of their 
family. She preserved to the last her ready active sympathies, and that 
youthfulness of heart and mind which, even in the old age of the body, can 
keep the spirit bright and young to the last. A. S. 


A RHYMER’S REGRET. 


There was a time 
I used to rhyme, 

But now, alas! tis over; 

I cannot scrawl 
A rhyme at all. 

Since now I’m not a lover. 

When courting, then 
I took my pen, 

And scribbled lines a million, 
To praise her eyes, 

Or eulogise 

Her dancing in cotillion. 

She could not go 
A mile, or so, 

In bright new shawl or bonnet, 


But down I sat, 

And on my hat 
Must improvise a sonnet.. 

Her birthday came; 

’Twas just the same— 

In verse I did it honour; 

But wrote a book 
The day I took 
And mado her Mrs. Connor- 

But, as I’ve said, 

Those days have fled. 

I’m now a man and married ; 
And sometimes yet 
I half regret 

I’d not a rhymer tarried. 

Grosvenor. 


THE HEIRS OF STANMORE. 


Chapter XXI. 

The Christmas week had passed, and on th'" evening previous to Charles 
Airley’s departure, he and his twin brother, linket 1 'umi in arm, walked up 
and down the terrace, in that which had been the miser’s garden. 

“ Dear Guy, how full of sad memories this place is,” said Charles. “ There 
are times when I can fancy I hear old Whatmore’s voice, and then the 
wretched trembling feeling of old days returns, and I could almost believe I 
felt hungry.” 

“ Well,” replied Guy, “it is all so changed that it does not recall much to 
my mind. The house is such a nest of comfort, and this garden is laid out so 
differently, that I should hardly recognise it. To be sure I was taken away 
from it earlier than you were. My poor Charley,” he said, tenderly, “ you 
suffered much in your hungry solitude.” 

“I did, indeed,” said Charles, with a slight shudder. “It pains me to 
think of my childhood. I had one sore temptation here, too, Guy, which you 
never knew. It was to steal.” 

With slow dreamy accents Charles Airley told his brother that tale of 
childish conflict and victory. 

“ It is well you did not take the box,” exclaimed Guy, who listened with 
intense interest, “for Whatmore would have tracked and transported you. 
You had a narrow escape, and certainly,” he said, admiringly, “"you were a 
very good bov, Charley.” 

“ My guardian angel must have protected me, I think, Guy,” he replied, 
“ for I was so ignorant! I should not even have known the Commandments 
had I not stolen away sometimes to church.” 

“And have you told Miss Edwardes of this treasure ?” asked Guy. “Has 
it been found r ” 

“ I told Florence,” he replied ; “ but she says the whole garden has been 
dug up and no box found. She asked Dr. Straker if he had heard of any 
discovery at the time of the repairs; but he assures her nothing was found, for 
the gardener, a very honest man, superintended the whole digging, and would 
have been sure to have let him know, as the doctor had been his frieud and 
patron, and the man knew Mrs. Norman as well.” 

“ Humph!” said Guy. “ And where did you see it buried ? ” 

“Oh, just where that bed of rhododendrons stands,” replied Charles. 
“ The old shed must have been close there ; but, without doubt, Whatmore 
dug it up afterwards. An iron box was actually found in the house after his 
death. That must have been the one.” 

“ If I had been heir I would have made a further search,” said Guy. “ By 
the bye, Charles,” he added, “do you know, I think you might be possessor 
of this place, if you would.” 
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“ What do you mean, Guy ?” 

“Why, just this. If you mind what you are about, and take care to keep 
up her preference for a few years, you may marry Florence Edwardes.” 

“ Marry Florence!” exclaimed Charles. “ What a vision ! I love,her as 
a dear sister, and she returns my affection. Heaven forbid that she should 
ever love me differently ; for I could never, never make her my wife!” 

Their backs were towards the house, aud therefore neither bad seen 
Florence approaching them, to call them in to tea. She was so near, that 
every word of Charles's last speech struck on her ear—ay, and on her heart, 
too ! She paused. The winter moonlight rested on a face pallid as death ; 
and as she looked instinctively upwards, she placed her little hand upon her 
heart, and panted for a moment, as if tired. Then the eyes that were directed 
heavenwards fell. She turned, and ran back to the house. 

“ John,” she said, rapidly, as she met the servant in the hall, “ go and tell 
the gentlemen tea is ready.” 

She paused another moment alone, after he had obeyed her, and by a 
powerful effort recovered her self-possessi,on. When Charles and his brother 
entered, she was pouring out the tea, laughing and chatting to her grand¬ 
father as gaily as usual; and thus, by one of those struggles, of which every 
woman is, at times, capable, she made the evening pass merrily away, no one 
suspecting how full her little heart was ; how it yearned for the relief of tears. 

At last, night brought the solitude of her own chamber, and poor Florence, 
relieved from her first dissembling, cried heartily. She had endured all the 
agony of wounded affection, as well as of mortified womanly pride. Her love 
for Charles Airley was no idle girl’s fancy. It had grown up with her, and 
of late, the thought of his destitute and friendless position, and his known 
spirit of independence, had originated a gentle and loving day dream, in 
which she had given everything to him, and become herself the good angel of 
his life. Her momentary jealousy of Teresa had not sufficed to shake it. She 
had reproached herself for the evil feeling, and trampled it out. But now! 
No, it was not jealousy. He had not said that he preferred any one to her; 
but he had expressed distaste of herself in a tone which had struck her like a 
dagger; and he had spoken thus lightly of her to “that vain boy Guy,” who 
would perhaps despise her for it. She felt that it had been very, very cruel 
of Charles to act thus ; she forgot that as he could not know she would hear 
him, it was only thoughtless. And then came the thought, what would 
become of Charles if she could not thus enrich him ? Who would love and 
care for him as she did ? She could have wept again for pity that he would 
not take up the fortune which lay before him. 

Poor little Florence. Her mind wandered sadly, even from her devotions 
that evening, and she sobbed herself to sleep for the first time in her life. And 
then the awakening from that sleep ! The dawning .consciousness of misery 
that stole upon her opening senses, how terrible it seemed—how unbearable. 
But she nerved herself to assume a more than usual cheerfulness of manner, 
and was so gay and playful at the breakfast-table, that not one of the little 
party remarked her unusually heavy eyes and pale cheeks. When, however, 
the carriage had borne Charles Airley from her sight, and she returned to 
the fireside, where his place was vacant, she could not repress the deep 
sadness that stole over her, but hurried to her chamber, and wept freely. 

That evening, as the old artist sat in the firelight he loved so well, 
Florence placed herself on a low stool at his feet, and nestled against his arm. 
There was great sympathy between the grandfather and his son’s child, and 
hitherto there had been a perfect confidence. Florence felt now sure of being 
soothed by him, even if he could not quite know the cause of her suffering. 

“You are sad, my little one,” he said, passing his hand gently over her 
soft hair; “good byes are painful words; but very soon our Charles will 
return to us again.” 

“ It is not because he is gone that I am sad, grandpapa, but because I have 
been thinking ; and-” She paused. 

“ Well, Florence, what ? ” said her grandfather. 

“ That it is a great misfortune for a woman to be ugly,” she replied. 

There was a pause of some seconds. 

“ You think yourself ugly, Florence ? ” said the artist. 

A kiss on his hand, a tearful kiss, was the reply. 

“And you regret it? ” he added. “ Well, you are mistaken : you are not 
ugly; no woman can be so, unless she has a bold, languishing eye, or a 
cruel mouth—a bitter, supercilious lip.” 

“ Oh, grandpapa ! ” she cried a little impatiently, “ that is all very well in 
theory, but in daily life it is bitter to be so plain that one cannot win love.” 

“Ay!” said the artist. He began to understand his child. “My 
Florence, love, true, real love, is seldom given to beauty for beauty’s sake. A 
boy’s first fancy is generally for a pretty face, but that love (if we dare give 
it such a name) wears off .speedily. The wife who is the choice of our heart 
more generally gains beauty from love than love from beauty. Many will 
love my Florence—many love her now.” 

“ It is wicked to be discontented,” she replied, “but I cannot help wishing 
to be beautiful. It gives a woman such a sense.of inferiority to be plain. I 
am always conscious of this when I am with Teresa.” 

“ My child,” said the old man earnestly, “ beware ! These are evil weeds 
springing up in your soul’s garden. A dissatisfied spirit—jealousy—the con¬ 
sciousness of self. My Florence, take care; root them out, or they will dis¬ 
figure your soul, and you will be indeed plain. You are not yet aware how 
one murmuring thought, one desire evidently not in accordance with the will 
of Heaven, can, little by little, deteriorate the best nature and overrun our 
good. Do not wish for that which has not been given. Forget yourself, 
save as a being to be trained for a higher and holier existence; and destroy, 
root and branch, that most hateful of passions—jealousy. Once its victim, 
and you arc indeed lost.” 

Florence buried her face in her hands, as she replied, “ Grandpapa, you 
frighten me ! I hat I should have been keeping such wickedness in my heart 
and not know it! I see—I see it all now. Oh, help me to be secretly as well 
as openly good.” 


“No human being can do that,” he replied. “My Florence knows where 
to seek the only effectual aid.” 

“ But you can help me! ” she said. “ If you had not shown me my faults, 
I should never have known, never have heeded them.” 

“Watch carefully every emotion that troubles your peace, darling,” said 
her grandfather, “ and discover its origin, its root. 4 Make us to know our 
secret faults,’ should be our daily prayer. It would be a shield to ward off 
half the sufferings und sorrows of our lives.” 

“ But,” said Florence, timidly, “ there are sorrows which do not spring 
from our faults.” 

“ Some few—not many,” he replied. 44 With its sorrows Heaven sends 
speedy comfort also. Trust and strive, and, my Florence, you will not be 
unhappy, even if disappointed. Self-made sorrows are burrs that stick to us; 
Heaven-sent ones, sharp thorns that give but a brief pang, and are gone/’ 

At this moment Mrs. Edwardes summoned them to tea; and Florence, her 
mind diverted and roused, her best energies for good awakened, was her old 
self again that evening; and in amusing and cheering others, forgot her 
mortification and her f^rst grief. 

Chapter XXII. 

Time passed on rapidly, as it is wont, over the young people of Stanmore, 
and four years found them still with all the freshness of early life, though on 
the brink of maturity. Charles Airley, impressed by loftier aspirations than 
mere worldly ones, and led by a love for something more lovely than even 
the’ art he had almost idolised, had humbled himself by a longer dependence 
on Florence than even she had dreamed of, in order that he might enter the 
Church; and so sedulously had he studied for his high calling, that he had 
not again visited Stanmore, contenting himself with seeing the Edwardeses 
during their yearly visit to London. 

Guy was already assistant to the doctor, whose health had never been fully 
restored since his fever; and village gossip assigned him one of the Miss 
Strakers for his future wife. 

Florence was improved in mind and in appearance. She had a new friend 
—one who had taken a great fancy to her grandfather, and was consequently 
frequently at their house. Septimus Greville was a young man of family, 
moving in those fashionable circles to which the simple artist’s family 
had never aspired, and able and willing to guide Florence’s taste, and 
give her hints as to the ordering the establishment to which her fortune 
entitled her. 

And Teresa, and our old friend Miss Cowper—‘what changes had time 
made in them ? 

The beauty of seventeen had developed into a magnificent woman, with 
more acquirements than might have been anticipated from her earlier youth. 
She was, in fact, that anomaly,peculiar to the nineteenth century, a “highly 
accomplished,” stupid girl. She had a fine soprano voice, and, with but little 
science, sang just so well as to charm the multitude. But there was in the 
ballads she performed a languid and affected tone of sentiment, and a self- 
consciousness, which took from the charm and augured want of taste, if no 
heavier mental lack. She drew in water-colours, that is, she copied mechani¬ 
cally, though, at times, her red sand suggested the colour of rhubarb, and the 
abundance of reds in her landscape a very small actual experience of nature. 
Nevertheless, she did paint, and Dr. Bobinson had taught her to read German 
fluently and well. Alas! he had taught her much evil with it. It was from 
him she learned the skill of ruling people L by their weaknesses, which she 
practised on Miss Cowper, who was as romantic, as gentle, and as soft as 
when first we presented her to our readers. It was he who, while teaching 
Teresa to believe in superstitions of the grossest kind, had shaken her faith 
in revealed truth, and by talking wild metaphysics to her, or giving her 
German romances on the affections, had destroyed all old English notions of 
constancy, and duty, and self-control, and thus sent her forth to the world 
and its temptations unarmed, even by the romantic and mawkish, but still 
more respectable prejudices of her sentimental female guardian. 

It is only just to Miss Oowper to say that she was altogether ignorant of 
the principles instilled, and the books lent to Teresa by the mesmerist. The 
man, who was a coarse domestic tyrant, with low tastes and pursuits in his 
home, but in society a rather too refined man of the world, was to her a wise, 
moderate, and religious philosopher, never differing from her in opinion, but 
acting just as her suggested notions of perfection required a sage to act. She 
could not read the books he lent Teresa, for German was to her an unknown 
tongue; her only acquaintance with its literature was made by means of 
English translations of divers ghost legends, and an old edition of the Sorrows 
of IFerter. She knew that as a language it contained much that was good 
and learned; and she trusted to Teresa’s guide for supplying her adopted 
daughter with the better part of it. 

It was summer. Stanmore was in all the leafy glory of June, when Dr. 
Bobinson one morning entering the study in which the heiress read with him 
once or twice a week, found Teresa with an unusual glow upon her cheek, and 
an open letter in her hand, y- 

“ You look pleased, my pupil,” said the little man, as he took his seat. 
“ Have you pleasant news ? ” 

“Delightful!” she replied. “An invitation from Florence Edwardes, to 
spend a few weeks with them in London.” 

“ And you will go ? ” said he. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Aunt Martha says I may. It will be delightful. 
I shall go to the opera,„ride in Botten Bow, see and be seen! ” 

“ The greatest enjoyment being the last named,” said the tutor, drily. 

“Perhaps,” said Teresa. “ Yes, I think I shall like being admired.” 

“Andwhat are we to do without you?” he asked. “Wliat will Stan¬ 
more be without its fairest flower ? ” 

“ I can’t tell,” she replied. “ You will ffo very well without me, I daro 
say.” 

“ Miss Cowper will never support the separation,” said her tutor. 
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“ I shall soothe it by letters in the Miss Byron or Evelina style,” said 
Teresa, “ in full accordance with her taste.” 

“ And the Apollo of this Arcadia ?” said Dr. Robinson. “ Your gentle 
shepherd, what will become of him ? ” 

“The County Guy ?” said Teresa. “ Oh, he will write a sonnet or two 
more to the moon.” 

“ And I ? ” inquired the doctor, with a sentimental air. 

“ You, my wise preceptor! ” said Teresa. “ Oh, where there is such 
profound sympathy as that existing between you and myself, real separation 
can scarcely exist.” 

He did not see the covert sneer in Teresa’s words, and he replied gravely, 
“No, I trust not; and on some accounts I am glad you are going. I have 
been afraid lately that you were growing too much interested in Guy Airley, 
and I know Miss Cowper would exceedingly dislike the match. She cannot 
forget (though she has so long received Guy as a visitor) that he was origi¬ 
nally Tom Gilson’s ploughboy.” 

“ Nor have I,” replied Teresa, haughtily, but blushing deeply. “ I should 
never think of marrying him.” 

“He adores you,” said the mesmerist, “and you have given him every 
encouragement. Forgive me if I therefore doubt your sentiments.” 

The little man spoke hurriedly. He was jealous of Guy Airley; indistinct 
hopes of marrying Teresa himself by and by, had floated lately through his 
brain. 

“ Oh,” she answered, carelessly, “I like him very well; and his adoration, 
as you call it, amuses me.” 

At this moment Miss Cowper entered. The manner of the mesmerist 
changed at once to that which we have before attempted to describe, a supple 
fawning on the lady, and a phraseology such as suited her taste. His pupil 
was quite conscious of this, and often smiled to herself at the deception. 

“ You have heard that we are going to lose Teresa for a little while, Dr. 
‘Robinson?” said Miss Cowper. 

“ With regret for your sake, my friend,” he replied. “How will your sensitive 
heart bear to be parted from its darling ? ” 

“Yery badly, I am afraid,” said Miss Cowper, with a sigh; “ but it is for 
Teresa’s good, and I must not be selfish. At her age I know how I should 
have liked the change of a visit to the country. For her the town will 
•have equal attractions.” 

“ She must not forget us,” said Dr. Robinson, kindly. 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Cowper; “I shall expect almost daily letters 
from her. Many changes must have taken place in London since I was there 
—*uow fifteen years ago. By-the-bye, have you heard that Charles Airley is 
guite a popular preacher at the West End ? Florence tells us so, and regrets 
it! She is a very strange girl.” 

“Very strange,” echoed the doctor; “she fancies eccentricity is talent, as 
her crazy grandfather does. I admire originality; but such quaintness as 
hers is quite beyond the bounds of good taste.” 

“ Do you think she is so very clever? ” asked Teresa, who had always a 
latent feeling of rivalry towards Florence. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “Not in my opinion,” he replied. 
“ She draws well, but that is a matter of course, as the relative of an artist, 
<and in all other accomplishments she is utterly untaught. I don’t believe she 
knows a word of any language but her own.” ; 

“ She sings prettily,” said Teresa. 

“ But the soul is wanting,” replied the skilful flatterer. She had sung 
nothing but sacred melodies in his presence—to him without meaning or 
interest. 

“ I must say I think Teresa surpasses her,” said Miss Cowper, with an air of 
satisfaction, “ but she has had the privilege of Dr. Robinson’s teaching. But 
Florence deserves some credit for having taught herself so much. She has 
really read a great deal.” 

“ In English ; but our charming pupil has rifled the honey of other and 
better literature,” smiled the doctor. 

Thus ministering, the one consciously, the other unconsciously, to the 
vanity of the heiress, the hour of Robinson’s visit passed away. He excused 
himself from remaining to luncheon on the plea of being obliged to see a 
patient, and left the manor-house more thoughtful than usual. His reflections 
as he traversed the park were something to this effect: “ What a pity it is that 
I can discover no traces of my wife. If I had sought for her when first she 
ran away I might have found her; but I had then no such brilliant hopes, 
and cared little what became of her. Now, I firmly believe that, were I free, 
I might marry either Miss Cowper, or my fair pupil, Teresa, and be master 
of this noble inheritance! ” And as he thought, he drew his small person 
up to its full height, and glanced proudly round him. 

At that moment Dr. Straker drove round the winding of the avenue, and 
they exchanged greetings. If the unfortunate father had been able to read 
his rival’s thoughts at that moment, and to divine how far from impossible 
such an absurdity, as he would have called his imaginations, really was, it 
would have planted another thorn in the path which his own sin had already 
rendered painful and wearisome. The twin heirs of Stanmore were toiling 
their lonely way through life by his wrong, that Robinson might possess their 
inheritance ! This was the dawning destiny which man’s hand had prepared! 

Chapter XXIII. 

An evening party had assembled in the painter’s drawing-room—a charming 
apartment, the windows of which overlooked the park, and being now open, 
admitted the fresh evening air, laden with the perfume of the flowers 
which filled the balcony. On a sofa near them sat Mr. Edwardes, charm¬ 
ing a circle of wits by the outpouring of his rich fancy and innocent 
delusions. In the inner drawing-room a group had gathered round the piano 
to listen to Teresa Snake.’s singing. The most absorbed amongst them was 
a young clergyman, who stood behind her, and listened as if entranced. Near 
the folding doors stood Florence Edwardes and Mr. Greville. Florence wts 


improved in appearance. Still plain in face, she had grown elegant in form; 
tiny, but graceful, with the ease of good society, and the charm of a bright 
intellect and a warm heart, to atone for the want of those endless accomplish¬ 
ments which in these days incrust dulness, and (for the space of an evening) 
frequently conceal it. She was such a woman as, intellectually, Charles 
Lamb would have approved. Well read, able to bring from the storehouse of 
her mind things new and old, embellishing ordinary topics by the freshness of 
her own intellect, and without quoting, lending to them, also, the light of 
other minds, reflected through the medium of her own. Above all, there 
was a charming unconsciousness of self about Florence. She never appeared 
aware that she was doing a kind action or saying a wise thing; and her humble i 
appreciation of her person prevented her expressive face from ever wearing that ; 
restless, seeking look, with which Teresa’s eyes wandered round the room. 

“ Do you like her singing ?” she whispered to Mr. Greville. 

“ Not very much,” he replied. “ It is untaught. Her intonation is faulty, 
her manner affected—an old-fashioned fault in these days !—and—and—I 
don’t quite know what it is, but there is something generally not attractive to 
me in your beautiful friend.” 

“I am sorry for that,” said Florence, “because really she is much 
improved, and is a very nice person now.” 

“ Well, if I cannot admire her, your friend Charles does,” said Mr. Greville. 

“ The poor fellow is quite dazzled by her.” 

Florence’s eyes followed the direction of his, and the same pang which had 
once before shot through her heart at Stanmore, returned. All her generosity, 
her affection, her friendship had never won that look from Charles Airley, 
but she struggled with the feeling as ungenerous and selfish. She had no 
claim on his admiration, and as Teresa rose from the piano, she hastened to 
her side to praise and thank her, and listened smilingly to Charles’s expres¬ 
sions of delight and admiration. 

“ Florence,” said he, “ you will sing now r ? ” 

“No, Charles,” she replied. “I never venture before Mr. Greville. I 
will ask him to sing instead. You cannot think, Teresa, what a wonderful 
musician he is.” 

She returned to beg her friend to sing, but he declined at first. 

One of Mr. Greville’s little faults (he had not many) was a certain coquetry 
about his music. Perhaps he thought that of it, as in other things— 

The lightly won we lightly prize, 

and was conscious that his performance was worth the begging. But Florence 
besought him earnestly to sing her favourite song, and he at length yielded 
and seated himself at the piano. A mere accompaniment played by him, 
was a musical treat, and when he began to sing, his spell over the listeners 
might have rivalled that of the “ Ladye ” in Comus. As the words 
I must have loved thee hadst thou not been fair , 
stole deliciously on the air, Florence looked towards Teresa to claim her 
expected tribute of admiration. At the moment, however, Charles Airley had 
bent down to whisper something to her, and it was quite evident that neither 
were listening to the song, though at its conclusion Teresa pressed forward to 
offer an overstrained eulogy to the singer. Florence was uncomfortable, 
annoyed, jealous, afraid to acknowledge her feelings to herself. But it was 
inevitable, and must be borne bravely. Charles’s voice beside her startled 
.her from a painful fit of remembrance. 

“ Did you ever see any one grown so beautiful and so improved as Teresa ? ” 
he said. “ Her singing is perfect, and she appears absolutely a genius. She 

has been talking to-(naming a rising poet present) wonderfully. I could 

not take my eyes from her face. I used to think her witty and amusing; but 
she is far more than that! What a pleasure her visit will be to you.” 

“ So it appears,” said Florence hurriedly and drily, “ but I have not found 
out her long dormant genius yet. I do not, however, hear with my eyes, as 
you appear to do.” 

She turned away, leaving Charles Airley startled and pained at the first 
exhibition of temper he had ever witnessed in the usually self-possessed and 
good-natured Florence. 

Alas ! her trial had only just come; if she failed at first it was no marvel. 

It was not the Triumph of Teresa’s beauty, which was universally acknow¬ 
ledged that evening, that made her, as he supposed, envious of her friend, 
but his admiration. Ail others might have worshipped the false idol as they 
pleased; but it was too much for her patience to hear him avow such a delusion 
as that which bestowed genius on Teresa. Unhappily her irritation took 
from her own attractions, and lent another arm to her conscious rival; for 
Teresa, by a woman’s instinct, had divined her own triumph over the Florence 
who had been so long impassable to her endeavours to impose a sense of ^ 
inferiority on her. She exulted in it, and that night, when Florence came to 
her room to wish her good-night, she maliciously laughed about her new 
admirer’s devotion. 

“My barefooted friend of former days has quite ‘ bored’ me to-night,” she 
said, affectedly; “ it is strange, for his twin-brother Guy is also playing the 
despairing shepherd on my account at Stanmore. And, oh! Florence, you 
will laugh, but I really believe our ugly friend Dr. Robinson is on the list of 
my admirers.” 

“Discerning beauty, probably, through its rich setting,” replied Florence. 

“Alas!” said the fair heiress, “I am afraid much of the attention I 
receive is mercenary. I wonder if your handsome clergyman would have 
been as devoted as he was to-night, if I were only poor Teresa Straker.” 

Florence coloured deeply, but replied emphatically, “ Pray never suspect 
my brother of such meanness ; he is the most unworldly person I ever knew, 
next to grandpapa, and you know,” she added, with a little innocent malice, 
“he considers himself indebted to you, and you are my friend; therefore, you 
must not overrate his attention.” 

“ I don’t think I do,” said Teresa; “ but I am glad to hear what you say, 
as of course I need not then repel him. He is good-looking and pleasant; 
but our poet quite eclipsed him.” 
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Another irritation, while, at the same moment, she held her rosy lips up to 
he kissed for the final good-night; but the good-tempered Florence smiled. 

“Good-night, Teresa,” she said, with a sly humour, which was not 
unkind ; “ you are not so much changed as I fancied. ‘The child is father 
to the man,’ is a proverb that will not have an exception in your case. 
Sleep well, dear, and dream happily.” 

“Ah,” thought Teresa, as the door closed on her retiring form, “at 
last you are jealous of me. You, who when you contrasted your poor home 
in London with Stanmore, would never own that I was the happier, own my 


superiority now.” 

With such thoughts still passing through her mind the vain beauty fell 


asleep. 

And Florence ? Half-amused, half-annoyed, she recalled the evening, and 
then sat down to her evening duty of self-examination, which ended in 
repentant prayer. She arose soothed, strengthened, calm. 

“ If,” she thought, “ it is God’s will, I can resign my faint hope to her. I 
will wait; my strength is to sit still, and a great comfort it is to believe that 
his and my destiny are in the hands and under the control of unerring wisdom. 
To Him I commit myself.” 

Thus the Christian girl closed her eyes in the trusting slumber of a resigned 
S ^ r ^’ Chapter XXIY. 


It was Sunday morning. In the pretty bright drawing-room Florence and 
Teresa waited for the old people to, start for church. There was a sweet 
grave look on the former’s face ; Teresa, a little flushed, a little self-conscious, 
arranged her bonnet before the pier-glass. 

“It will be so delightful,” murmured Florence, rather as if communing 
with herself than speaking to her companion, “ so delightful to hear Charles 
preach for the first time. I do hope I shall not think too much about the 
teacher, in listening to the teaching.” 

“ He is very popular, I hear,” said Teresa. “ How very pleasant it must 
be for him ; and how pleased you must feel, Flory, at being his intimate friend.” 

Florence smiled, and said in the same soft tone, “ I am proud of him. Dear 
Charles! It seems only yesterday that he came to see us, a poor boy, lonely, 
friendless—and now! Oh yes, Teresa, I am very thankful—very proud of 
him.” 

“ Come, children,” said Mr. Edwardes, at the drawing-room door. “ Come, 
we wait for .you.” 

Charles Airlcy had been for some months curate of a fashionable chapel, not 
far from the Edwardes’s house, but as yet they had not heard him preach. 
They had been but a few weeks in town, and the artist, not to be moved easily 
from old habits, had put off again and again the renunciation of Westminster 
Abbey, which was involved in attendance at the chapel where Charles 
officiated. And not even to hear him, would Florence fail to kneel beside 
her beloved grandfather in the house of prayer. 

The chapel was much crowded. It was not often that the young curate 
preached in the morning, and he was already gaining the popularity as a 
preacher which is so dangerous, alas! to the individual. As they entered the 
chapel door remarks about the expected sermon met their ears—admiration 
the most enthusiastic of the preacher; the most anxious expectation, lest, after 
all, he should not preach. Teresa, easily influenced by others, entered the 
sacred precincts with an opinion of Charles Airley very different from that of 
the last few days; an exultation and pride in his admiration of her which 
she had not felt before, and in which, even the preceding day, she would not 
have believed. 

He was a great preacher; a man able to move and sway the minds of 
others by mighty words. One never fully comprehends the power and value 
of eloquence till one hears it thus perfect. The highest intellect rejoices in 
the development and expression of thoughts dormant in itself; the weakest 
feels enlightened, soothed, and almost persuaded that it hears its own echo 
from other lips; for your great orator always appears to be a voice lent to 
each individual experience, speaking for them, as well as to them. Charles 
Airley had so many good gifts, could charm so many senses, that the wrapt 
attention, the fixed gaze, the profound hush of his congregation, were but 
just tributes to his powers. His person was singularly attractive. Not as 
handsome in face as Guy, he was far superior in manly grace and expression. 
Tall, elegant, distinguished-looking, his presence commanded respect; and 
the pale face full of expression, with the noble brow, and deep, thoughtful 
eyes; the mouth varying with every feeling, with every thought, aided 
powerfully the effect of his glorious voice, the compass of which was mar¬ 
vellous. Full, rich, deep; now calm and soft as a summer’s breeze, then 
swelling into <*rand, deep tones, or ringing through the building like a clarion 
call, few could have resisted its music and its surprising variety. 

It would be impossible to describe the emotions with which Florence 
listened; at first nervous for him, then admiring, delighted; finally engrossed 
by his words and forgetting the teacher altogether in the mighty power witli 
which he enforced the great truths he taught. She involuntarily bent her 
head in acknowledgment of having found a master and guide in her familiar 
friend; and happily there was no flaw of character or disposition to mar his 
teaching, even with those who had lived in the trying familiarity of everyday 
life with him; now he spoke great truths in simple but grand words; now 
the artist’s spirit woke, and he painted graphic pictures; then he persuaded 
his listeners in tones of earnest sweetness, which won on the ear with the 
spell of music, and might, perhaps, by a mightier power, go straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. 

Teresa was lost in astonishment and admiration. Not that she heard all 
the sermon—her habit of wandering attention could not be overcome even 
by such an orator. A pretty bonnet in a pew near their own more than 
once divided and distracted her thoughts from the preacher; but she 
did hear enough to think. him very clever, and her quick observation 
told her the strength of the impression he had made and could make on the 
public. 


When they met at dinner in the evening Teresa was enthusiastic in her 
expressions of admiration of his sermon; and Charles, who usually shrunk 
from praise on that subject with a well-advised fear, listened even greedily, 
and without a word of reproof, to her warm 'words. It was the first time he 
had ever felt a real hope of winning the love of her in whom his partial 
fondness saw no fault. 

Florence saw and understood it ail; but something better than the pride of 
affection had been awakened in her heart that morning. A peace such as the 
world gives not, even in its best blessings, was hers; and if some natural 
pain thrilled through her heart for a moment, it found no abiding place there. 
She would have liked to have talked quietly and solemnly with Charles that 
evening, but found it impossible. Teresa’s presence appeared to alter and 
restrain the frankness of their intercourse. A bar was rising between them 
w r hich threatened to divide the friendship of years. From that day it 
increased and strengthened. 

Flattered by the notice of the handsome and popular preacher, Teresa 
encouraged his devotion to herself with all her usual coquetry, mingled with 
a good deal of real liking. She listened to his conversation, agreed in all his 
opinions, flattered his tastes, and acted on his suggestions. They were con¬ 
stantly together, and propinquity and circumstance helped on the love. • For 
a long time Mr. Edwardes remained unconscious of it. One day, however, 
he startled Florence by exclaiming, “ Flory, I begin to think that our 
goose, Charles Airley, is in love with your friend ! ” 

“ Are you only beginning to think, grandpapa r ” said Florence. “ I am 
sure-” 

The artist uttered a deep sigh as he replied, “ I was right in telling the boy 
he was no true artist. lie cannot distinguish false beauty from real. His 
taste is untrue. But, Florence—will she marry him ? ” 

“ I should think so,” was the reply; “she seems to love him.” 

“ Seems!” said the artist. “Yes—seems! Florence, my child, come here.” 

She approached slowly—she was pale and cold. The old man passed his 
arm round her, drew her to his bosom, and kissed her fondly. 

“ Are you happy, my child ? ” he whispered, tenderly. 

“ Yes, grandpapa,” she replied, trying to smile. “ I cannot be unhappy 

whilst I have you.” ~ 

J Chapter XXV. 


Mrs. Norman and Miss Cowper were seated at breakfast about five weeks 
after Teresa’s departure for town, when the servant entered with the letter- 
bag, which, with Dr. Robinson's daily call, was the great event of Miss 
Cowper’s day. There were so often letters from Teresa in it, full of accounts 
of parties, and walks, and concerts, and as egotistically faithful in their report 
of every compliment, glance, and word of admiration to herself as if they had 
been written by Miss Byron. 

This morning there were two letters, one in an unknown handwriting. 
Miss Cowper took it up eagerly, and broke the seal; when she had read a 
few words the letter fell from her hand. 

“Mrs. Norman! Oh, Mrs. Norman!” she cried, “such news! Our 
Teresa has fallen in love—will leave us! ” 

“ Indeed ! With whom ? ” asked the governess, quietly. 

“With young Airley,” replied Miss Cowper. “This letter,” she said r 
taking it up with a trembling hand, “ is from Mr. Edwardes ; it is a very nice 
gentlemanly one; but, oh dear! I declare I can’t see,” she added, wiping 
her spectacles, “ please read it for me, Mrs. Norman.” 

The tender hearted lady sobbed aloud, while Mrs. Norman took the letter 
and read as follows:— 


“ Dear Madam, — I think it my duty, as you have entrusted your 
adopted child to my care, to inform you that an affection appears to be 
springing up between her and our young friend Charles Airley. In fact, he 
has acknowledged his own feelings to me, and waits only your assent to 
declare them to Miss Strakcr. But, as he is poor, and has only his profession 
to look forward to, his hopes of that consent are small, and he has, from the 
time I spoke to him on the subject, absented himself from our house, and 
refrained from paying the attentions into which his affection had at first 
betrayed him to your niece. At the young lady’s sentiments, of course, I am 
only able to guess; but my observation tells me, that unless you would 
sanction a union between the pair, you had better at once recall your pretty 
Teresa.” 


“Very considerate of my father,” said Mrs. Norman; “I wonder that he 
should have been so quick sighted! Well, it is very strange! It seems 
but yesterday that this lad was a barefooted boy to whom our Teresa gave 
her little kid shoes.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cowper, in a tone of slight vexation; “it would not 
be at all the match I anticipated for my beautiful girl; but let us see what 
Teresa says.” 

Teresa’s letter was a strong confirmation of Mr. Edwardes's supposition * r 
it was full of praises of Charles Airley, and of accounts of his popularity as a 
preacher. There were hints also of his admiration of herself, and a half- 
jesting remark on Florence’s 1 jealousy of her favour with the admired young, 
curate, who would doubtless some day be a bishop. 

Had Miss Cowper ever known love herself, (except as a passing fancy,) such 
an epistle would have quite satisfied her as to the disengaged state of her 
charge’s affections ; and yet perhaps Teresa loved as well as her character and 
intellect permitted, and it was her way thus wordily to proclaim the secret 
that a more delicate and sensitive spirit would have guarded jealously. We 
have seen such liking—we dare not call it love—and the two who paused o^fr 
the letter were not likely to detect its lightness. The hint about the bishopric 
in perspective was also not without its weight on the slight shade of world¬ 
liness which at times passed across Miss Cowper’s mind. There was moreover 
a tinge of romance about the affair quite in accordance with the poor lady’s 
taste. The episode of the little blue shoes, which had jarred on her pride at 
first, suddenly became as interesting as Cinderella’s slipper, when her fancy 
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associated them with the idea of a gift to a future bishop instead of a present 
beggar. “ But,” she observed to Mrs. Norman, “it would he well in such a 
momentous matter to consult the Strakers, and above all we must hear what 
Dr. Robinson thinks about it.” 

So the good lady, pleasantly impressed with the importance of her mission, 
hastily ordered the carriage and drove to the village. The surprise of the 
doctor and his wife may be imagined. Such a union would quiet all their 
fears, and establish, without the possibility of change, Teresa’s inheritance of 
Stanmorc, even if Time in its sure course of revelation should betray the still 
hidden box of deeds. It appeared as if a just and yet gracious Providence 
were about to right the wrong they had done, without the ruin and exposure 
of'the doctor. 

Very gratefully, therefore, they assented to Miss Cowper’s avowed wishes. 
Perhaps some half-acknowledged ambition prompted a sigh from Mrs. Straker, 
but she consoled herself by the remembrance that though other people might 
believe that the Airleys were of low birth, she knew that they were of the 
old blood of the Whatmores, as ancient as the oaks which her Teresa usurped 
from them. 

Miss Cowper did not find so ready a compliance in Robinson. The little 
man was angry and annoyed; hut when he found that his patroness’s mind 
was fully made up, and that Teresa’s decision was still unspoken, he gave a 
sullen approval to the inevitable evil of her at least receiving an offer. Did 
he doubt her* acceptance of it ? He thought no one knew Teresa so well as 
he ! He forgot he was calculating on the feelings of a woman. 

With much deliberation Miss Cowper wrote an answer to Mr. Edwardes— 
an epistle full of kindness and tender consideration for her charge, though 
couched in the peculiarly verbose phraseology of her early reading. She 
gave Charles Airley permission to woo and win her Teresa if he could, and 
his acceptance once ascertained, she would see what could be done as regarded 
their future prospects. Mr. Airley had a profession, and her home could be 
theirs; there was this advantage in her darling’s marrying a poor man, that she, 
Miss Cowper, would not so soon lose the light of her presence in the old Hall. 

It was Avith very mixed feelings that Mr. Edwardes read this letter. 
He felt that his dear Florence loved Charles Airley. The young man was 
very dear to him also; and it would have greatly added to his happiness to 
call him “son.” This (by him) unthought-of love—this still less expected 
marriage—would break up the happy circle of his home by withdrawing from 
it a cheerful and intellectual companion. When once fully aware of the 
mischief pending, he had only followed the dictates of his conscience in 
writing to Miss Cowper; but he had more than half hoped that the reply to 
his letter would be a summons for Teresa to return to Stanmore. Nothing 
now remained to be done, but to tell Charles Airley that he might woo 
Teresa, and if he could, win her. 

Thus fell one of those fair air-built castles which had gladdened and 
cheered the artist’s age. No matter; “it was Heaven’s will,” he reverently 
thought, “and must therefore be for the best. He would give his darling 
Florence a double portion of his love.” So he rang, and desired Charles 

Airley to be sent to him. ~ VVT , T 

1 Chapter XXVI. 

It was a,balmy evening of July; twilight, soft as a dream, filled the artist’s 
drawing-rooms ; from the street came the monotonous but soothing music of 
the travelling Savoyard, the very want of expression of which accorded with 
the repose of the hour, which was singularly quiet and still for London. On 
a sofa, side by side, sat Charles Airley and his betrothed wife. Teresa had 
accepted the popular preacher, partly from a secret rivalry of Florence, and a 
pride in winning the observed of all observers, and partly from flattered vanity 
and a faint preference. And now they sat side by side in that blessed light, 
at that calm, solemn hour, amid faint music and sweet perfume. The lover, 
full of poetic imaginings of deep and earnest feeling, was silent. His thoughts 
could know no words. Teresa’s eyes were wandering towards the door, and 
her brow marked by a slightly impatient frown. 

“ How late Florence is ! ” she said, at last, half peevishly. “ She is never 
tired of flirting with Mr. Greville.” 

Charles started from his pleasant reverie. “ Florence never flirts, darling,” 
he replied, gently, “ I hope there is a more serious purpose in Greville’s 
recent attentions to her than flirting. He is all I could wish her husband 
should be.” 

“ It would be a great match, indeed, for her,” said Teresa, with ill-repressed 
vexation, “an earl’s grandson and ten thousand a-year.” 

“ And, better still, a husband whose worth and intellect outvalue his 
possessions,” said Charles, playfully. “ Alas ! Teresa, if the same were said of 
me, it might he true, and yet no great compliment! I hope you will never 
regret having chosen a poor man.” 

“No, for we shall not be poor,” replied Teresa. “ I am an heiress, and 
you will have a living; and being a clergyman’s wife is a sort of distinction 
now-a-days. It gives one a position, and the women are so jealous, and envy 
one so for being wife to a great preacher.” 

Charles Airley perceptibly shrunk back. Every word was a blow. 
“Teresa!” he exclaimed, “surely you are jesting ?” 

“ Jesting ? ” she repeated. “ Why ? ” 

“You cannot,” he said more seriously, “you cannot surely think of the 
position of a clergyman’s wife thus lightly ? My darling, tell me you did 
but jest ?” 

“How absurd you are!” she exclaimed. “ I was not in jest; but I am 
sure I meant nothing wrong. Every word I said was true, as you well know : 
and certainly I cannot think why you should be offended at it.” And the 
spoiled beauty turned a flushed and angry face towards him. 

“It was true, undoubtedly,” he replied; “and I am not offended—only 
hurt—pained. I had fancied, from our former conversation, that you took a 
higher view of your future position, as one of great responsibility and moral 
influence.” 

“ So I do,” she replied, with dignity; “ but both are combined now. 


Things are not as they used to be when that old George Herbert, whose book 
you read to me this morning, wrote. You arc very unkind, Charles, to take 
up my words in this way, and try to make a quarrel of them.” 

Teresa burst into tears, the first Charles had seen her shed since those 
which had hung like pearls upon her baby cheeks for his sufferings. And he 
had caused them ! Iler victory was secured. He implored her pardon. He 
was a thousand times more tender to her than ever. And thus the glimpse 
afforded him of the worldly spirit, loveless and selfish, which he was binding 
to his own, was transformed by Love’s magic into a fresh tie upon his 
affections. ® 

When Florence, her grandfather, and Mr. Greville entered, the lovers were 
in their happiest mood, and too much occupied with each other to notice 
the pale cheek and heavy step of their friend. Septimus Greville, also, wa& 
silent and grave ; but, after a few minutes’ rest, moved quietly to the piano, 
and played such sweet and dulcet harmonies that Florence forgot her sorrow 
in listening, as the kind, observant friend had intended. ° 

Teresa was to return at once to Stanmore. Miss Cowper was anxious to- 
have her again under her care, as they must so soon part, and she invited the 
Edwardeses, Florence, and Mr. Greville to accompany her. The latter refused 
to go with them, but promised to run down for a week or so when Charles- 
Airley could be spared from his clerical duties, and should rejoin them. 

Teresa was full of the importance and interest of her betrothed condition. 
She had been, half-cnviously, congratulated by the numerous female visitors 
who had found out and called* on the popular Mr. Airley’s connections. She 
anticipated Miss Cowper’s interest, her sisters’ wonder, and the village 
curiosity attending on her approaching wedding. Some slight misgivings as 
to flirtations with Guy crossed her mind, but she trusted to setting that all 
right. She should meet him as the betrothed of his brother ; she had never 
said she loved him, and at the thought Teresa sighed deeply. A secret regret 
that Guy was not in Charles’s position had more than once haunted her of 
late. He would never have tired her with long “preachments,” as she chose 
to style her lover’s conversations, nor have found fault with her as he did* 
Guy always understood and always admired her, and he was much hand¬ 
somer than his brother; but then he was only a village doctor’s assistant, and 
her betrothed was a clergyman. 

Miss Cowper received her niece and her guests very warmly. She was full 
of thanks and courtesies, and long confidential communications to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwardes; very tender and pathetic to Teresa, and kind as in old times 
to Florence, whose altered looks struck her, however, a good deal. 

Before Charles Airley could leave London, several important steps had to- 
be taken iu his behalf. Miss Cowper had seen the rector, and taken his 
advice as to the procuring a living for her adopted child’s future husband;, 
but was compelled to give up her plans of purchasing one, by the young 
curate’s firm refusal to accept it if thus procured; a refusal which entailed 
a fit of epistolary anger from Teresa, who called his objections absurd and 
Quixotic. Charles Airley would not, however, yield to her'in this matter, as 
it was a question of conscience, and all that resulted from the application to 
the rector was a promise from him to-aid Miss Cowper in building a church 
in his own rather extensive parish, to which he would be able to appoint 
young Airley as the incumbent. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO WIN. 

ADDRESSED TO THE GIRLS OF ENGLAND. 


No doubt we all desire to have 
A husband we could dearly love ; 

A husband, tender, kind, and true, 
Generous and devoted too. 

In fact, if he were faultless, we 
Could love him through eternity. 

But let us ask, do we deserve 
A love like this which ne’er would swerve? 
Have we not faults and follies too, 
However small, however few? 


Then, since we frankly own that we 
Are not the models we should be ; 
Instead of seeking faults in those 
Whose love we covet, I propose 
That we should study to obey 
Good temper’s rules "from day to day, 
O’ercome our follies and give place 
To charms which none can better grace- 
Than woman, when in her own sphere 
Of home, she seems an angel near. 


TIIE SQUIRE'S WOOING. 


Chapter I. 

“ Squire, I wonder you never got married.” 

These words rang in the old squire’s ears long after his neighbour, Doctor 
Towers, who had a habit of dropping in often to have a chat over a glass of 
as old port wine as any in the county, had spoken them—bade “ Good 
night! ”—and walked down the avenue leading to the highway, leaving the 
old squire sitting by his fireside in profound thought. 

I say “Old Squire,” because everybody in Stoneshire called him so; and 
yet he was a fine-looking, dignified man, still on the sunny side of fifty, with 
but few grey threads in his still luxuriant hair. Perhaps you may have met 
some persons in this world who never seem to have had any accredited youth 
—maidens, dubbed “ old maids,” because of their “ primness ” or “shyness,” 
long before they turned “ the first corner,” and men set down as “ old 
bachelors” ere their prime, perhaps because of the staid, sober gravity of 
their demeanour, or, as is oftener the case, because they were in their youth 
guiltless of sowing that very fertile seed whose crop is denominated 
“ wild oats.” 

Of this latter class was Squire Holman, for his youth had been pure, kind- 
hearted, generous; his middle age of a similar character; and now, when 
going on towards his fifties, everybody voted him a good, old-fashioned 
gentleman—a very much appreciated “ fixture ” in the society of his native 
county. 

It was a cheery apartment the squire was left sitting in that chilling 
November evening, with its glowing fire, the handsome carpet of rich, warm 
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colours, the massive book-case, a round table covered with papers and 
magazines, one or two easy chairs for the squire’s lounging, and a little 
workstand with its basket of sewing, and a stand of plants near the window— 
betraying, notwithstanding the squire’s bachelorhood, some feminine presence. 

Miriam Graves—plain, delicate, yet refined Miriam Graves—was an orphan 
child of four summers when the squire’s mother gave her a home and 
cherishing care; and it was about that time that William (“ the squire” of 
to-day,) came home, after studying for the law ; and most faithfully, filling 
the place of an adopted daughter, did the girl watch over her kind benefactress, 
and shed tears of sorrow upon her coffin when she died. Miriam had a little 
property in her own right, a few hundreds left by her father, which was 
also swollen by a similar bequest from good old Mrs. Holman; but the squire, 
who was a middle-aged man at his mother’s death, would as soon have 
though of appropriating to his own use the scanty portion of those widows 
and orphans whose estates he “ administered ” upon, as of receiving a penny 
from Miriam; so it was settled that she should still keep his house like a 
lister; and when his mother was laid to her rest, her arm-chair still stood in 
its old place by the window, her glasses still lay as she had left them on 
the opened Bible, and Miriam carefully kept in the wardrobe of her 
chamber the neat black silk dresses the old lady used to wear ; and summers 
and winters passed over the old mansion house, and William, “the 
squire,” grew to be a little grey, and Miriam, never a strong girl, still delicate 
and pale, glided on to her thirtieth birthday. 

Thirty summers over her head, and yet no lover had ever knelt to Miriam 
Graves! Somehow she had escaped that usual accredited “lot” of woman. 
Among all the match-making cliques of Dentford she had not been held up as 
a target; even as the squire had been set down as a bachelor, for whom 
affaires du coeur were supposed not to exist, so Miss Miriam’s remained 
intact—for nobody seemed to imagine that under the somewhat shy, silent 
exterior of the girl going about her daily, housewifely duties, and ministering 
so noiselessly, Dut effectually, to the happiness of those around her, lay a 
strong, earnest nature, and a heart capable of great love and devotion. 

Thus, had any one in Dentford connected Miriam’s name with matrimonial 
speculations, few believers would have been found. True, some knowing her 
worth had said, “ I wonder the squire don't marry her!”—but others replied, 
“Why, they’ve been just like brother and sister all their days! Miriam’s a 
good girl, but then—well, perhaps the squire ain’t a marrying man !” which 
“ perhaps ” the seemingly fixed bachelorhood of the squire helped to confirm. 

And now the squire sat there where Doctor Towers had left him, his slip¬ 
pered feet on the warm fender, a/ld his head on the back of his comfortable 
arm-chair, thinking over what the doctor had said—“ Squire, I wonder you 
■ never got married! ” 

And, as he thought, and thought it over, it gradually became a matter of 
wonder to himself too, sitting there all alone with no company save a favourite 
apaniel on the hearthrug at his feet, for Miriam had gone up to her chamber 
early in the evening with a headache. 

“ There was Richard Allbury, my chum in college,” soliloquised the squire, 
“ married now, and his son in college. James Derby, a portly country doctor 
with a growing family and practice. Tim Halliday, poor Tim! he died and 
left a scanty income to his wife and children. Well, they were all at college 
with me—married young—and now—how time flies! More than twenty-five 
years since then! why, it seems but yesterday! Let me see—twenty-six 
years ago, and mother had just adopted Miriam—bless my soul! Miriam 
thirty years old, and I am going on to fifty ! Ah, well, Time and tide wait 
for no man—though the thought never struck me before that I’m getting old. 
I don’t know but Doctor Towers was right in wondering why I never got 
married—I can look back on all my young mates, and they’re all old and 
grey family men now. I really begin to believe I ought to be married—hey, 
Slut?” at which interrogatory, by way of conclusion to the squire’s soliloquy, 
the pet spaniel addressed rose, and licked her master’s hand dropped over the 
arm of his chair. 

“ Yes, Slut, I believe I ought to be married—but whom to get to marry 
me, is the next question. There’s Halliday’s widow—poor Tim!—and the 
six children, with hardly as many hundreds to support ’em—well, Mrs. 
Halliday is a good-looking woman still, and I always spend pleasant evenings 
when I go there—but the six Hallidays,” and here the squire glanced round 
his orderly apartment—“No, I couldn’t endure it! for I’ve noticed that she 
spoils little Tim—the image of his father—and how could I see my 
Burns’ Justice turned into a hobby-horse ? Besides, when Miriam has 
her headaches—no, no, that won’t do ! ” and an emphatic shake of his head 
dismissed Mrs. Tim Halliday and children six! in which decision the spaniel 
seemed to concur, for she expressed her satisfaction by a very winning whine. 

“Let me see—there’s the widow Smith,” again went on the squire, while 
Slut opened her eyes and sprang to his knee, “ the widow Dorcas Smith— 
capital housekeeper—good land she owns — attends church constantly— 
gives liberally to foreign missions—but t\ien they do say that beaked nose 
of hers isn’t for nothing, and Smith led a sorry life of it-^no, not the widow 
Smith, hussey! ” and lie brought down his hand emphatically on the arm of 
his chair. 

“ There’s Anna Bradley,” he continued, getting interested, “ Dr. Ames’s 
wife’s niece—good figure, sparkling eye, and pretty ancle, (why, squire, 
who’d ever have imagined you’d have an eye for a woman’s ancle ?) she’s 
too gay and giddy—Miriam would go crazy with her airs, and flounces, 
and furbelows, and this house full of company—and this I know, by Jove! 
no woman ever comes into this house to queen it over my good, pattern little 
Miriam—how kind she always was to my poor mother, Heaven bless her!” 
and the squire sat for a moment buried in thought. 

“Then there’s Miss Betsey Mills—strong-minded Betsey!” He went on 
laughing and stroking the dog—“ Good Heavens! how she talks politics! 
"Why, if they’d sent women into parliament,'Sues- Betsey would have stood 
for the county years ago ! Ha, ha, Slut! Look your old master in the 
face and see if he’d be fool enough'to mafry a strong-minded woman ! No, 


no, hussey—our market is not to be made this year!” And straightway- 
dismissing Miss Betsey in the same lawyer-like manner as he had “summed 
up” and decided upon the “cases” of preceding ones, while the old clock 
struck eleven, and the' spaniel went to sleep before the fire, the squire sat busy 
with his thoughts. 

And patient, gentle Miriam’s head grew easier, and she fell asleep at last 
in her chamber above, while the squire still sat buried in reverie. But some¬ 
how, despite his jocular soliloquy, the old sitting-room had never seemed so 
lonely, nor his life so lonely, as then. Is our squire the only man who ; 
walks blindfolded, stretching out his hand for a distant happiness, while that 
most suited to his need is within his grasp ? 

Chapter II. 

“ Good afternoon, squire! Come in and spend the evening socially with 
us to-night. Haven’t seen you for this long time—got a little company at our 
house—my wife’s cousin, come to stop a few weeks. Has lately lost her 
friend—feels rather down-hearted—drop into night,” exclaimed Doctor 
Towers, meeting the squire just returning from his office. 

“Thank you, think I will,” replied the squire. “You see I’ve been busy 
enough for a month past with my nephew Tom, who had it in hand, with this 
suit of Drew versus Drew. Old Silas carried it into Chancery, but the old 
fellow was worsted, and to everybody’s joy, I’ve no doubt—for when a man 
rich as Silas Drew endeavours to wrest away the little all qf his brother’s 
widow and orphans, the law ought to serve him as it has this day served him.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you’ve gained the suit for the widow, squire ? ” 

“ Tom has. I tell you, Doctor Towers, it did the court good to see Silas 
Drew’s crest-fallen look. But I’ll see you to-night. Give my respects to 
your wife, and tell her that business has hindered my being neighbourly. 
Wife’s cousin, did you say, stopping with you ? Estate to settle ?—lost her 
friend ?—a client for me and for Tom ?—ha, ha, doctor! ” and with a smile 
of good humour the squire hurried homeward. 

“ Yes, a client for you, squire ; but not for Tom ! ” laughed Doctor Towers, 
at his own tea-table that evening, as he repeated to his wife the acceptance of 
his offer; upon which they too-laughed and nodded knowingly to a handsome, 
showy, black-eyed woman of apparently thirty years, who sat opposite at 
the tea-table, “ his wife’s cousin,” the widow Maria Ellis, of winning exterior 
and pleasing address, who had come down to that quiet part of the country, 
as she laughingly told them on the first day of her arrival, purposely “to make 
her market.” 

“ My dear cousin ! ” said the worthy doctor, “ we have the very man for 
you in Dentford—Squire Holman—not fifty yet, fine estate, funded property, 
and no encuniberance but a sort of old maid adopted sister, Miriam Graves ; 
but she’d be easily got rid of. We must ask the squire over, and make 
the match. What do you think, wife ? ” 

To which arrangement “ wife” eagerly assented, and an early evening was. 
named; while the smiling widow smoothed the folds of her lavender-coloured 
merino, and gracefully listened to a recountal of the squire’s virtues and— 
property. 

When he reached home, the squire said, “ Miriam, Doctor Towers’s wife 
has invited us over to spend the evening;” (the good squire quite forgot 
that Doctor Towers also forgot (?) to include her in the arrangement;) “ how 
is it ; can you go, Miriam ? ” 

“ I had promised to sit up with Mrs. Bond’s sick child to-night, for it is 
very sick, William ; ” (Miriam always called the squire “ William,” like a 
good brother as he was ;) “ but you go over and tell Mrs. Towers I am much 
obliged, but will come in soon—some other evening,” was her reply, passing 
him his cup of fragrant Hyson. “ I saw the stage stop there a day or two 
ago—and thought likely it brought them company. Oh, did Tom gain the 
suit for the widow Drew, William ? ” 

“ Yes, Miriam. Thank Heaven! Silas Drew found out that the law 
brought him up. How contemptibly mean—how devoid of human com¬ 
passion—must be the scoundrel who would rob his own brother’s wife and 
children of the homestead—the roof that covers them! Why, Miriam, he 
had brought up claims enough to have covered the -whole property ; but his 
villainy was unmasked, and ne is utterly defeated. This affair will wind up 
the old miser’s career in Dentford. Miriam, I’d work a thousand times harder 
with Tom than I have for a month past rather than that scamp should triumph ! 

I declare, Miriam, ’twould have brought the tears tt your eyes could you have 
witnessed the gratitude Mrs. John Drew evinced when Tom and I communi¬ 
cated to her the decision of the court this afternoon.” 

“Just like him—always doing, good—always taking the part of the poor 
and down-trodden! ” said Miriam, as the gate closed behind the squire on 
his way to Doctor Towers. 

Well, the trap was set—the bait “took”—and our squire was caught! 

Yes, ere that first evening was over, irretrievably, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, was the large-hearted unsuspicious country squire the victim of the 
showy, dashing, sweet voiced, fascinating widow, Mrs. Ellis. 

It was surprising how rapidly the acquaintance progressed that evening ere 
the clock struck eleven, and he took a lingering reluctant leave, remarking to 
the doctor on “ the shortness of the evenings ” (for the good squire quite 
forgot that it was December, and they were growing longer), while, hardly 
had his footsteps died along the gravelled walk, ere, with a triumphant smile, 
the doctor turned to his guest, saying, “ I told you so, cousin Maria ! ” and 
the lively widow, feigning a sudden attack of girlish bashfuluess, got up a 
counterfeit blush, and laughingly retreated to her room. 

But fact it was, that the lure was successful; and the squire went home, 
to forget his customary chat with Slut at the fireside, but, instead, to linger 
before his glass—to resolve to purchase a bottle of “ Pencil-water ” on the 
morrow—and then went to bed to dream of law cases innumerable, in all of 
which actions were sustained, “ Drew versus Ellis,” each winding up with the 
decision of the judge of the supreme court sentencing his enemy, old Silas 
Drew, to marry the beautiful black-eyed widow. 
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Chapter III. 

<<: Well, Miriam, they do say that the squire is certainly courtin’ that 
-widow now visitin’ Mrs. Towers! ” said old aunt Susy Bean, settling herself in 
the arm-chair at the window, and drawing forth her knitting work from 
■her huge black silk work-bag. “La! who'd ’a thought it, child, to up and 
•ttiarry a stranger ? They do say she’s handsome tho’! My little Loo saw 
her at church on Sunday, and says she is proper lookin’, witn eyes black as a 
sloe. The doctor’s wife was a London woman, you know; and she’s good- 
lookin’ ; but then, la, who knows anything else about this Mrs. Ellis ? She’s 
smooth-mouthed and soft as silk, I’ll warrant—widows always are, child—but 
who’d a thought the squire’d have failin’ in love with her?” and the old 
lady laid her old wrinkled hand on the girl’s thin delicate one. “ La, child ! 
you ain’t very well, are you ? How cold your hands are! You’ve been tending 
Mrs. Bond’s sick children too much, ana now you’re almost down siok your- 
>*fclf. There, lay down on the sofa, and don’t try to sew this afternoon, while 
T‘ll sit here and knit. ‘Maybe you’ll get asleep, so I won’t talk much—but dear 
me, child! who’d’a thought William would’a dreamed of gettin’married ? 
It’s my opinion his mother always thought William would be a bachelor.” 

Poor Miriam lay there with her thin hand shading her aching eyes ; would 
it might also thus shield her aching heart! 

Her aching heart—for, of late, within the past two oy. three weeks, during 
which reports had reached her often from others, while he was only strangely 
•silent, had plain shy Miriam Graves awakened to the fact that a woman may 
love more deeply, fervently, in her prime than when the flush of youth is 
hers—and may suffer, too ; oh, how much more intensely ! 

It was a frosty January evening when the squire walked buoyantly and 
cheerily towards Doctor Towers’s house. Certainly his thoughts ran in the 
•most:pleasing vein,'for?they were of the fascinating widow, in whose society 
• he had passed nearly every evening since that eventful one when we saw 
•'him first her victim. And he had resolved on this evening to ask her the 
momentous question which should seal his fate—for, like men who fall in 
love when late in years, his wooing was likely to prove a speedy one. 

As he reached the gate leading to Doctor Towers’s house, the church bells 
’•began to ring for evening service, and he encountered the church^going 
doctor just‘^etting ; forth. 

“Ah, good evening, squire! Walk in! Glad you called to-night; for 
Mrs. Ellis has just been talking of leaving us to-morrow, and you must help 
my wife to persuade her to the contrary. Walk into the drawing-room while 
I speak to them; aud. you’ll excuse me, as I had started for church. Sit 
down, squire; the ladies will be with you in a minute ! ” And his host left 
faitn to summon tkum. 

Now it «o chanced that instead of remaining in the dining-room where the 
doctor had left them, the two ladies, engaged in an earnest conversation, had 
entered an adjoining room, in the rear of the drawing-room also, where Mrs. 
Towers was occupying herself with the double duty of preparing the youngest 
TowCrs'to go to bed for the night, and continuing an animated dialogue with 
her fair cousin. 

“ Yes, I tell you,” she went on in u slightly raised voice, which drowned 
Sundry cries of the sleepy, nestling child, “ he’ll be here to-night, Maria, and 
then for the proposal! Just throw out that your going to leave to-morrow— 
I’ll warrant Samuel will tell him so if he gets a chance—and it’ll hurry him 
<on a little. Why, it’s all over the town, Maria! Mrs. Ames pulled my sleeve 
'as we were coming out of church this morning—hush ! go to sleep, child!— 
‘and says she, ‘ I hear strange stories about Squire Holman ! * Yes, it’s town 
talk already, Maria—these country people spread news fast—and to-night, I 
•suppose, the crisis will come. That black silk is very becoming to you, 
Maria. We can’t get dressmakers here to fit a basque like that. The doctor 
«ays the squire’s over head and ears in love, and we shall have you settled in 
: the manor-house before the winter’s out. You haven’t seen Miriam Graves 
yet—she has not been here since you came—been unwell with a cold, the 
squire says—but she won’t stand in the way, for she’s a queer, prim, old 
maid. I wish you joy of your visit to Dentford, Maria.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Sarah! ” replied a voice, in which the listener (for the 
Squire could but hear) had no difficulty in recognising the dulcet tones of his 
syren, “my visit hasn’t ended yet; and, as Uncle John would say, ‘don’t 
Crow till you’re out of the woods.’ I wish you could have heard him give me 
-my parting charge, Sarah. ‘ Don’t show your head here again, Maria, till 
you bring a husband. Pick up some rich old fellow down there—some clever, 
.easy soul, wbo’ll let you hold the purse-strings.’ Uncle John is getting terribly 
miserly, Sarah ; and, to tell the truth, I’d marry almost any man for a home 
of my own. Howmueh is this good-natured old-fogy squire worth, Sarah?” 

“ Oh, about forty or fifty thousand, the doctor says—hark! didn’t you hear 
the front door shut ? Now, Sarah Ann, what do you want ? This is the sixth 
or seventh time you’ve put your head into the door while we’ve been talking! ” 

“Father said as how somebody—somebody’s a waitin’ this ever so long 
in the drawing-room, mother! ” stammered out the youthful Sarah Ann 
•addressed, who had been vainly striving to direct her maternal parent’s 
attention from the conversation and the baby during the last few minutes. 

“ Goodness ! Maria ! you don’t think anybody’s overheard ?—that he-” 

whispered Mrs. Towers, turning pale, while “ Maria” darted hastily by the 
rear passage to her chamber. But when the doctor’s wife, resolved to put on 
a bold front upon it, and trust to the thickness of her walls for protection, 
c:>- ed her drawing-room, and when the fascinatingly arrayed and handsome 
wido . i me rustling down to finish her conquest, it was deserted. 

•• M.>.).!a;ss gracious, Maria ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Towers. “ It was he went 
out alien I heard the front door slam so !” 

Chatter IV., and Last. 

•There was no candle burning when our sfliiire re-entered his sitting- 
ioo .i, a.ter a somewhat hasty walk, during which several epithets, neither 
choice nor classical, nor consistent with the dignity of a retired member of 


the legal profession, were cast upon the keen air of that January evening; 
but the fire on the hearth burned brightly enough to reveal the slender form 
of Miriam Graves, reclining in her chair near the grate. 

Very pale and thin she looked, and her whole face had an expression of 
suffering about it; but a faint blush overspread her cheek, as she rose, 
saying, “What, back so soon? I had thought—I was not expecting you 
—that is, I thought-” 

‘‘Thought what, Miriam? That I was at Doctor Towers’s?” asked the 
squire, abruptly, almost sternly, flinging himself into an arm-chair. 

“Yes, William,” answered Miriam, somewhat hesitatingly, and dropping 
her eyes beneath his gaze. 

“And why should you have thought that?” he asked in his strange, 
quick tone—a tone which the squire had never used before, and which caused 
poor, gentle, quiet Miriam’s heart to proudly resist and rebel against him. 

“Why did I think that, William Holman!” she replied, with spirit, 
raising her eyes, and looking him full in the face. “Do you ask me that 
question when all Stoneshire knows why you spend your evenings there ? -I’m 
sure I don’t know why you have been so cold and distant to me in this 
matter, unless you felt that it would be unpleasant for me to give up" the ma¬ 
nagement here, which I have tried to do faithfully since your mother’s death,” 
and here her voice softened, “ but you needn’t have thought so ! ” she added 
again, proudly. “ You know that you have the right to do as you please— 
this house is yours, and if you are to be any happier with this woman whom 
you are to bring here, I, for one, shall rejoice as much as anybody. I will resign 
to-morrow—any time you please ; I will go away—take a room somewhere— 
live anywhere by myself, if it only makes you happier; only don’t treat me 
like a stranger, William! ” 

“ Miriam, what have these confounded gossiping people told/you ? ” asked 
the squire ? abruptly. 

“ What have they told me?” she repeated. “ Why, what, but that you’re 
going to bring your wife here—that Mrs. Ellis—William ! Don’t all Stone¬ 
shire know this ? ” she added, with spirit. * 

“All Stoneshire lies then!—yes, it lies!” burst forth the squire, with 
darkening brow and curling lip,*“ and I am glad it does lie ; for, Miriam, I 
tell you here what, an hour ago, I never thought to tell any human being; 
Miriam, I have been a fool for three weeks past^yes, a poor fool. Give me 
your hand now, my good girl—and here, before Heaven, hear me now—that I 
never will bring a woman here to put coldness and estrangement between us 
—you and I, Miriam, who all these years have lived so happy together.” 

There was a long , pause there before the fire, only broken by the ceaseless 
tiek of the old clock; but Miriam’s hand was still clasped in the squire’s; 
and when she looked up to catch his gaze, there were tears in her eyes ; and 
she looked almost handsome in the red firelight, with the pink glow on her 
cheeks that came and went rapidly. 

Perhaps there was something in the unconscious clinging of her hand, and 
in those grateful eyes, that set the squire to thinking; perhaps, in that brow, 
a sense of her life-long devotion to his mother, and her unceasing attention 
' to his own comfort, flashed over him; and, perchance, like a lightning 
revelation, came the thought, that happiness might not yet be beyond 
his reach; for, in another moment, after suddenly putting Miriam away 
from him, and earnestly reading her grateful, blushing face, he drew her 
head to his shoulder, and said, “ Yes, Miriam, I see it now. I have been 
a blind fool—walking in the dark, overlooking the tenderest devotion, the 
best and purest heart that ever beat in woman’s breast. I am not the 
first who has gone astray to seek for pearls when they lay beside my 
very hearthstone, (the squire was getting poetical,) and nottff can you 
forgive me, Miriam? And, as we two have all our lives enjoyed a 
large measure of happiness in each other’s affection, let us now love one 
another dearer, tenderer yet. This ought to have been years ago, I feel it 
now, Miriam, and till this hour I did not know how necessary you are to 
me, and how inferior are all other women to you, my gentle, patient girl. 
You know what I would ask, Miriam ? ” 

Whether Miriam, sitting there in the firelight, with such a sense of new¬ 
born joy as had never before knocked for admittance at her lonely heart, now 
flooding her whole being, comprehended the squire’s appeal or not, can 
only be inferred from the fact that the squire wore a very sunny face all the 
remainder of that evening, (and, for that matter, all the remainder of his life, 
too,) and actually smiled when he learned next day, that Doctor Towers’s 
wife’s cousin had received an unexpected letter, whose contents suddenly 
recalled her home; and farther, that, before the winter’s snows had begun to 
dissolve in the genial breath of spring, Squire Holman and Miriam Graves no 
longer led lonely, divided lives, but learned in the new relation upon which 
they had entered, the fulness of that happiness which is tasted in “ the con¬ 
junction of lives and the noblest of friendships.” 

“Queer, Slut, wasn’t it, that after all I should have married quiet, shy, 
little Miriam ? ” said the squire one night, stroking his pet spaniel, as she sat 
by the blazing fire. 

And queer, wasn’t it, that “ Squire Holman’s wooing ” should have turned 
out such a humdrum, common-place affair, after all ? M. W. J. 


CHIDE GENTLY. 


Be very gentle when you chide, 

If you would have your words abide ; 

For, if you scold in angry haste, 

Your words will often fall in waste;—F inchley. 


Charles James Fox said, “ A man must have a grand want of right feeling 
and right thinking, who does not like popularity; who docs not wish the 
people°nbout him, and for and with whom he acts, to be in good humour with 
him.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perplexed.— Both Bacon and Paley have demonstrated 
the existence of a Supreme Being. The former says, 
“ God never wrought a miracle to convince an atheist, 
because His ordinary works should convince him, and 
Paley, in his celebrated watch argument, shows that 
as a watch must have a maker, so a design must have a 
designer Now the design of the world is greater than 
that of a watch; hence the greater necessity of a 
maker • and David has used, though with much more 
beauty’and force, the same argument — “ He that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see.” Shall He, we may ask, who 
made and set in order the unnumbered worlds, who 
created by His laws the sequence of seasons, the seed, 
and the fruit, shall He not exist ? Any one who does 
not wish to confuse and mislead would at once admit 
that the greater the work, the more various, more 
immense, the more wonderful the Creator ; and hence 
the Christian owns His omnipotence, His omniscience, 
and rightly calls Him the Almighty. The argument 
of the atheist cannot hold for a moment. Such arguments 
have been overthrown, and answered again and again ; 
nevertheless again and again will they arise. The}' are 
most probably of great use. They make people think; 
and, like the wind, if they blow down some rotten fruit, 
they only strengthen those who go to the bottom of 
things. Perplexed will find in the Epistles and Gospels 
all these questions fitly met and answered, and need 
not be perplexed any more. 

Rose Neville. —You are acting both prudently and 
kindly. Harsh meas lA’es too often defeat their pur¬ 
pose, and in the case where a woman has placed her 
best affections upon an object so unworthy of her as a 
drunkard, her friends must strive to win her back 
from the delusion by gentle means, or she will cling 
the more firmly to it. It is no use to make “ preach¬ 
ment,” or to read her long lectures about her folly. 
She views things through a different medium from 
others; else 

Why is Love hoodwink'd , but that he may be 

Blind to the faults which another would see ! 

Touch the subject gently, going even so far as to say, 
if he would but give up his fatal propensity, you your¬ 
self would be the first to welcome him as a suitor for 
your sister’s hand. Tell her, when the infatuation of 
passion subsides, if it does not settle down into respect, 
it will speedily turn into indifference, if not into hate; 
and who can respect a man who does not respect him¬ 
self? A woman who knowingly marries a drunkard, 
marries the father of a sickly race of children; and the 
misery of her offspringis sure to be themore bitter to her 
if she obstinately persists in so doing, though assured of 
its consequences by those whose love and affection 
would save her from such a fate. A first false step but 
too often embitters a whole life. Ask her to read the 
story under that name in our present Number. 

Moss Rose.— We must address you in general terms. We 
are the creatures of wants, and our whole life is an an¬ 
ticipation of our keenest joys and expectations. Take 
the man and the woman, from infancy to maturity, and 
thence trace them through their prime and through 
their vale, and are they not perpetually asking alms 
from nature, borrowing thought from experience, and 
enriching their fancies with those bright conjurations 
which the warm imagination coins in its hour of 
activity. As Charles Lamb jocularly observes, we are 
all borrowers; and so we are, for we borrow life through 
our parents, and to sustain it we make the earth 
tributary to our necessities. We tax the future to 
support the present, and in our physical, moral, and 
mental composition, derive more pleasure from the 
anticipation of the wants we seek to gratify than 
from the actual realisation of them ; for the moment 
the appetite is satisfied, the longing that gave zest to 
the meal soon recommences. Thus it is that we are 
perpetually anticipating, asking, and receiving; and if 
young people would study this law of life attentively, 
they would not be very perplexed about those delicate 
negotiations which herald in the morn of serious life. 

Clara. —There is a pleasure in the performance of our 
duties as well as in the enjoyment of our delights; for 
how beautiful is the love of parents for their children, 
how sunny the hours devoted to the blank page of 
their mind, how sweet their tiny babblings, how 
merry their ringing laughter, and how charming to 
watch their minds and hearts open like flowers in 
the morning to the light of Heaven! Fireside 
pleasures mingle with fireside duties, and bothrtnake 
up the sustaining element which affords us nourish¬ 
ment on our journey, and robs some of the graver 
realities that surround us of much of their harshness. 
Friends gather round us, and the old ones are not 
exchanged for the new, and in all our hours with 
those we love we have delicious ponderings, which 
ripple through the frame like a clear brook over a 
pebbled bed, and we are grateful that we have a 
mind which can be lulled into gentleness, and a heart 
that we could wish to beat only to the gentle music 
“of flutes and soft recorders.” 

A. Scott. —Sarcasm is a lawful weapon with a woman' 
and a portion of the most beautiful armour she can 
wear. Without its sting she would be weak to parry 
attacks on her imagination, and love of truth. But 
still, so formidable a power should be exercised with 
all gentleness and discretion. “ A beetle feels a pand¬ 
as great as when a giant dies. ” 

Mariana. “The darkest hour is ever just before dawn.” 
Some one is coming. Only be patient, and practise 
those virtues and accomplishments you already possess. 
You are well placed, not only for a mere lover, but for 
an affectionate and constant husband. Many would 
“jump ” at the opportunity. 


A Young Lady.—W oman, in the moral scheme of crea¬ 
tion, is man’s equal; but in the physical and intellec¬ 
tual she is decidedly his inferior. What does Milton 
say? 

For contemplation he , and valour form’d; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

The proper sphere of woman is home; man’s the 
world at large. And why should she wish to change 
her condition and repine at the law of Providence ? 
We admit that women sometimesureceive harsh treat¬ 
ment, and their very weakness is turned against them ; 
but these are exceptional cases; and woman, armed 
with her beauty, rare instincts, and touching delicacy, 
more than divides the empire of the moral world with 
man. Besides, she is the sweet teacher of the young; 
and wherever she waves her silver wand there spring 
up gladness, contentment, and sunshine. 

Cyril.— Shakspeare had but one son and two daughters. 
Susanna, the eldest of the three, was born in May, 
1583, and Judith and Ham net, twins, in January or 
February, 1585. The latter died in 1596, during his 
father’s lifetime, whose death took place on the 23rd 
of April, 1616, on the anniversary of his birth, having 
just completed his fifty-second year. His wife, Anne 
Hathaway, survived him eight years, and died on the 
6th of August, 1623, aged 67 years. Susanna married 
Dr. John Hall, by whom she had an only daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married, first, Mr. Thomas Naslie, and 
afterwards Sir John Barnard, but had no issue by 
either of them. Judith Shakspeare married Mr. 
Thomas Quincey, by whom she had three children, 
neither of whom reached the age of twenty. Thus 
Lady Barnard, who survived her aunt, was the last of 
the family. She died in February, 1670, and is buried 
at Abingdon. 

Little Carrie is in a pitiable state of mind. She is 
jealous of a friend who is better-looking than herself. 
Such a moral condition is to be deplored; but it is 
susceptible of amelioration, and the cure must proceed 
from that feeling of self-respect which imparts such 
dignity to the human character. No one is positively 
ugly ; “ the toad wears yet a jewel in its head ; ” and 
has* not every man and woman an immortal soul, an 
inner beauty, which only self-neglect and self-perversity 
can dim. Outward appearances are deceptive, and it 
is not the fairest casket that contains the brightest 
jewels. Still, all envious feelings should be suppressed, 
and a face, unwisely thought plain, wreathes in those 
kindly, loveable smiles that seldom fail to create in 
others a pleasurable sensation. Which is really the 
more lovely of the heroines in the “Heirsof Stanmore,” 
Teresa or Florence ? 

Mina.— We can sympathise with you. A timid lover 
afraid to look the lady of his supposed choice in the 
face, is a kind of social incubus, “ letting I would wait 
upon I dare not.” And yet, such are the men who are 
the most apt to talk flippantly about women being by 
nature coquettes, as if any woman of sense and spirit 
could for any length of time tolerate trifling and 
maudlin attentions ? We are quite aware that it is not 
every man who knows how to make love, and the style 
of doing so varies with the temperament and amount 
of education; but the man who follows a lady about as 
if she were a lunatic let out for a walk, and when in 
company appears as if ashamed of his preference, is 
positively contemptible, and women only carry out the 
strict letter of their destiny by dismissing such a one 
from their presence with supreme scorn and contempt. 
The dog that bays at the moon is quite as rational au 
animal. 

Sincerity.— Moore wrote a poem about the “Loves of 
the Angels,” but who shall write one about those of 
fools? Many young men of the present day seem to 
have fallen into a state of slippered pantaloonism. 
They make love as if they had rheumatism in every 
joint, and paralysis of every heaven-born instinct. Of 
such stuff heroes are not fashioned ; and in these days 
sensible ladies will not marry young men with the 
label of ridicule pasted on their backs. A manly bear¬ 
ing will always procure respect from a true-hearted 
woman. 

Birdie of Lyndon.— In this life we cannot have all our 
wishes gratified. We are too prone to crave for the 
impossible, and shadows rather than substances are 
placed within our grasp. It is our own fault. A strict 
compliance with the laws of our destiny would 
enable us to sustain hope, and acquire all the even¬ 
tualities that spring from that “bosom spring of 
joy.” Think as other women do, and cease nursing an 
ideality. 

A Deserving One.— Fancy-work is a drug in the mai'ket, 
the supply being so much greater than the demand. It 
can only be disposed of in shops and warehouses, where 
such tilings are sold, and often the manufactured article 
will scarcely produce the price of the materials of which 
it is composed. Some of the wholesale houses in the 
City, however, upon an introduction, will furnish con¬ 
stant employment, which is more profitable. 

G. A. L. B. I.—Devote yourself to self-improvement; see 
her as little as you can; be punctiliously respectful and 
kind ; endeavour to be a gentleman (you can feel like 
one); and marry as quickly as you can do so with 
prudence. The reparation for your folly will then be 
complete. 

Lonely.— There can be no rules to make one fascinating. 
Wish to be so, and you will be so. Nothing can be 
more silly or foolish than stiff and awkward attempts 
to please. The art of pleasing must, like poetry and 
colour in a poet and artist, be born with a man. 

N elly M ‘C. —Give him up, and the trial, if it cost you 
dear, will afterwards improve you. You will grow 
stronger for it, and better too. There can be no diffi¬ 
culty. Where there is a will there will always bo a 
way. 


J- K.—The recipe for apple jelly given in No. 916 is per¬ 
fectly correct. Try again. Betty has twelve jars of it in 
her cupboard for the coming festivities. Pectine, or 
vegetable jelly, is not so easil/ made as gelatine or 
animal jelly. Have you ever made currant jelly? 
Inexperienced hands fail to succeed in that, the easiest 
of all fruit jellies. We think you “over-boiled” it. Some 
little experience is necessary, because the quality of 
the fruit differs. When well made it requires twenty- 
four hours to set. 

Sarah. —Situations in families going abroad, or as an 
attendant upon an invalid, are not easily obtained, 
unless upon the recommendation of a person to whom 
the party is known. Medical men more frequently 
hear of them than others. Apply to one to whom y#u 
are known. 

Ada.— Apply to a magistrate for advice; he will show 
you how far you may do so to avoid proceedings 
should your first husband ever turn up ; in which case 
the second marriage would be annulled, and its issue, 
if any, declared illegitimate. 

Other Communications Received. —S. J. M.-E. L. S. 
—H. A. U.— Beta.—Horace E.—G. B.— Arthur K.— 
Emma.—May.— W. M. W.—F. P. A.—C. E. P.— Jane 
Ann (it is not unlawful in itself; but if it causes an 
obstruction it becomes so).— William P. C. (Gray).— 
Rufus (you will obtain the information on application 
at the Secretary’s office).— Anxious One (time will no 
doubt set all right again; it should be smaller, or less 
angular).—E. M. (through recommendation of friends, 
or travellers for wholesale houses).— East Anglican 
(apply to the lessee).— Anxious Annie (read “The One 
False Step ; ” if its moral does not fit your case, do as 
you propose).— Facetious Nelly (unlimited: gratui¬ 
tous ; only upon matters of moment; send the con¬ 
tributions).— Herblest (Messrs. Trtibnerand Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row, E. C.).—A Stranger (after twenty- 
one days’ residence of either party, before the Regis¬ 
trar).—A. B. (three and a half per cent).— Emigration 
(apply by letter, enclosing two stamps, to the Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, Park Street, Westminster).— 
Sally (the marriage would be legal, but she must be 
married in the name of her former husband).— Emily 
Kate (it was a very foolish joke ; but time will set all 
right again).— Rabbie (he must have proof of her death 
before he can marry again).—A. B. (the lieutenant 
wears epaulets).— Nelly, Jenny, and Louisa (don’t 
miss the fit opportunity when it comes).— John C. 
(show it to some music publisher).— One in Ignorance 
(not unless it is the usual practice of the family, which, 
when there is no regular dinner-party, is seldom the 
case).—T. T. (the numbers may be had at the office ; 
glycerine ; the volumes cost 7s. 6d. each). — Sophia 
Maria (keep them; when young ladies try to walk 
upon stilts they often fall; let bygones be bygones).— 
An Inquisitive Girl (spell colour with the u; legible 
but straggling; flaxen).— Hopeful (we believe the 
passage occurs in the Giaour ; use always lighted, but 
lit is also correct; couples, pairs, fowls, and either 
fish or fishes).—Miss Nancy (it was after David). - 
Thread of Life (fourteen days; from £2 10s. to 
£3 3s. ; light brown).— John White (quite right, blood 
is a stronger tie than connection; by way of retaliation 
you and your wife may call Betsy “ mother”).— Alpha 
(jewellery).—1, 2, 3. (not if it takes place with her 
employer’s sanction that it shall not do so).— Tom 
Thumb (January, 1S14).—J. C. A, (the Girls’ Number of 
the Family Herald, 2d., post free, is the best collection 
of Christmas games and recreations).—R. W. (they are 
from a well-known collection, and have no initials 
attached to claim them as original).— Perplexity (you 
are both too young, and he is probably waiting, as you 
say, till he can support a wife).—G. A. (Webster’s Dic¬ 
tionary, royal 8vo., 16s., of C. Goodman, 407, Strand, 
W. C.).— Blue Eyes (of C. Goodman, 2s., post free; 
both brown, but of different shades).—J. C. (Thomp¬ 
son’s Horology).— Gulielmus (by its tone ; see No. 842; 
with spirits of wine).—C. E. P. (never heard of the 
leaf).— Ella (speak slowly, and accustom yourself to 
reading aloud and emphatically).—R. H. N. (dried 
lavender). — O’Donaghue (see No. 766),— Constance 
and Violet (see Nos. 135 and 211 ).-Volunteer (see 
No. 725).— Ryma (see No. 526 for a regard ring; 
engaged fingers, see No. 746 ).—Wallace (see examples 
in Nos. 161 and 164).— Kate (see Nos. 526 and 755).— 
Odam (see No. 659). —Leeds (see No. 393).— Blackbird 
(see No. 900).— Lucille C. (see Nos. 690 and 883).— 
R. T. H. (see No. 26). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Will Adams , the First Englishman in Japan. A Romantic 
Biography. By William Dalton. London: A. W. 
Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 

NEW MUSIC 

Published by D’Almainc & Co., 104, New Bond Street. 
Am I in Dreams Remembered Yet? Ballad by Stephen 
Glover. 

Smile Again, my Bonnie Lassie. Arranged by Brinley 
Richards. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Arranged by the Same. 

May Lilian Schotlische. By W. H. Montgomery. 

Published by Simpson, 266, Regent Street. 

Tobacco! Bv Professor Clare. 

The Pretty Girls of Islington. By the Same. 

Riflemen both sides the Border . Arranged by the Same. 
Love All! By the Same. 

The Dred Polka. By the Same. 

Oratorio Songs. By Edward Clare. 

A Hundred Years Hence ! A Ballad. By the Same. 

The Banner of England. Words by George Linley. 
Music by Cyril Thornton. 

The Virginia Rose-Bud. No. I. of Professor Clare’s 
New Series of American Ballads. 
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THE S PIRIT WO RLD.* | 

Martin Korky, a pupil of the astronomer Kepler, is one whose doubt and 
recantation should be famous. He doubted, in the face of every proof, that 
the planet Jupiter had four satellites. “ The earth,” said Martin, “ has only 
one, why should Jupiter have four ? I never will concede his four planets to 
that Italian from Padua.” So also the cardinals in full conclave would not 
concede to Galileo the movement of the earth; and as they were in the 
strongest place, they tore up his treatises, made him swallow them and recant. 
He did so, but again asserted ; a second time he had to swallow his theses 
and recant; but as the old man rose, the celebrated words burst forth, “ E 
piu si mime ! ” (“ And still it moves! ”) He was right, but for being right 
he had thenceforward to spend his life in prison. The religious conclave never 
dreamt of conceding that they might have been mistaken, and in this case 
they were inferior to Martin* Korky, who very sincerely repented. “ I have 
taken him again into favour,” wrote Kepler to Galileo, “ upon this express 
condition, to*which he has agreed, that I am to show him Jupiter’s satellites, 
and he is to see them, and own that they are there.” 

Presuming every kind of scepticism were as easily laid as that of Martin it 
would not do much harm. But Truth, like the Sybil’s books, often grows 
smaller and smaller, whilst still the same price is demanded. God only can 
know the results of a determined and stupid ignorance which refuses to be 
taught. The effect of such does not end in only one generation, but like a 
circle in the water, which never ceases to enlarge itself, so ignorance and 
error spreads, with this difference—by wide spreading the circle is brought to 
nothing, but the error increases. Great, however, as is the evil of incredulity, 
on the other hand the evils of credulity are quite as bad. If we have on one 
side Scylla, we have on the other Charybdis. We may be in the frying-pan 
in one; in the other we are surely in the fire. What are we to believe and 
what to reject ? these are the questions; for every age deals in the marvel¬ 
lous, every person is naturally greedy of novelty. The modern world is not 
unlike that of Athens in the time of the Apostles: people go about seeking- 
what they may wonder at. It is so pleasant to wonder! The bump, phreno¬ 
logists tell us, is close to that of Hope, and the one excites the other. If 
wonder be pleasant, it is no less pleasant to excite it. We can all talk learnedly 
about the unknown; Dr. Dash and the Reverend Blank can grow perfectly 
eloquent upon the glories of the world to come. It does not need the genius 
of Bunyan, who knew, by the way, when to drop the curtain, to expatiate on 
the wonders of the shining city! That which we are told eye hath not seen, 
becomes as familiar to the oily tongue of the eloquent preacher as Regent 
Street, and as well trodden as Whitechapel, nor can we deny his statements. 
Wisdom holds her tongue, but fools rush in to describe. The voluble Miss 
Smith hurries off into ecstacies. “ But might we not suppose, dear doctor ? ” 
cried one of the class to Dr. Johnson; “ Madam,” said the honest old thinker, 
“ we may suppose everything, but we know nothing.” Taken in this light, we 
may honestly guard ourselves with a little incredulity, and say with the Poet 
Laureate that Then mon f aith in honest douit> 

Believe me , than in half the creeds ; 


especially if half, or more than half the creeds are wrong; for we must 
remember creeds arise and die out as well as other mundane matters. The 
creeds of some of our early Christian sects have gone as utterly as the worship 
of Isis, and popular religious delusions have numbered their thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of adherents, and now are only known from the 
answers which learned schoolmen thought fit to give to their errors. Religious 
error is almost immortal; its dissolution before perfect light and knowledge 
will synchronize with that of the world; but for that very reason we should 
guard against it as much as we can; and, if we are ready to crush a budding 
error, we should be just as ready to help to raise a struggling truth. 

Some such remembrances as these are necessary before we enter into the 
consideration of our subject. Our circulation is very wide; it would be worse 
than mock modesty in us to pretend to deny but that our influence may be 
very extensive. It is therefore incumbent upon us to treat this matter firmly, 
but as wisely as we can, seeing that amongst all our readers there are but very 
few indeed who have not read of the modern assertions, that disembodied spirits 
have the power of conversing with human beings, that they can make noises, 
play upon instruments, break flowers and carry them about the room, carry 
targe tables to a great height, lift (as in the case with Mr. Home) a heavy 
man up in his chair, so that lie shall float in the air about the ceiling, pinch 
people’s legs, squeeze their hands, touch their lips, and exhibit their own 
forms (partially) as to white and dark hands, and (as it is asserted was done 
at the Tuileries) lift the warm and delicate hand of a disembodied spirit (?) f 
to the lips of an Emperor for him to kiss. 

These are very startling facts to assert in the nineteenth century, that 
boasted epoch of all knowledge. The assertions little more than two hundred 
years ago would have procured one’s condemnation to a death by fire. Fifty 
years ago the assertor would, had he property, have been consigned to a mad¬ 
house. Twenty years ago he would have been laughed at as a dupe, or 
avoided as a charlatan; to-day he is run after, listened to, applauded, and 
gains disciples. Amongst a people, descendants of our own, but more acutely 
nervous, the Spiritualists, as they call themselves, number nearly half a 
million ; and it is said that solemn and keen merchants keep a medium for 
the purpose of consulting him or her as to their success in business during the 
day. Certainly the Faith counts upon twenty periodicals in that free land, 


* “ Footfalls on the Boundary of another World." 13}' Robert Dale Owen. London : 
Triibner and Co., Paternoster Row, 1S60. 

t To say that a disembodied spirit has a hand is simply nonsense, of that kind 
termed a bull ; but it is unavoidable; the assertion is made. 


upon several in our own, and can number amidst its triumphs the production 
of such a work as the one at the head of this article, written by a man hi^h 
in office,—an ambassador, in fact, of a first-rate power. Amongst its most 
prominent defenders and apostles are men and women of genius—artists, 
preachers, literary men, (that is, those of the trade of letters,) popular phy¬ 
sicians, doctors, empirics, publishers, and lawyers, comic writers, actors, and 
dissenting ministers. This is strange—certainly stranger than fiction. What¬ 
ever the cause may have been, the effect is remarkable. 

Now there are three points upon which we can stand. Either all these 
disciples are liars, and their productions lies and collusions; or, secondly, they ( 
are all deceived themselves, but honest victims who deceive others; or ; 
thirdly, the narrations are true, and are worthy of our deep and grave consi- 1 
deration; and as it appears to us, the present book, one of the most 
important productions of the body, is written to prove this last. 

The way in which Mr. Robert Dale Owen, who, it must be remembered, 
is the son of our old friend of eccentric memory, Robert Owen, proceeds to 
establish the truth of spiritual interference in the matters of this world is 
very straightforward and very simple. He asserts, and easily proves ’his 
assertion, that we do not know all things; that there more things in Heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy, and that to declare that 
certain occurrences do not take place because we understand them not, is 
narrow and foolish. It is to place the extent of the world at the horizon of 
our vision. But as we know there are lands and places beyond our vision, so 
we know there are matters which surpass our knowledge and our under¬ 
standing. Our pleader next deprecates the expression of a judgment before 
we have thought on the matter; for that is simply prejudgment or prejudice. 
We are not to contradict an assertion because it is strange, but rather, as a 
stranger, give it welcome. Exposure of an error must come after investiga¬ 
tion, never before it. We are told in the Proverbs that, “ He that answereth 
a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him.” 

To deny actual phenomena is not the proper mode to win over a misled or 
diseased mind. Nothing can be more true than this. Had we always thus 
proceeded we should have far advanced in philosophic inquiry; but we and 
Mr. Dale Owen must remember that there are many useless semi-philosophic 
assertions which we can hardly disprove, although we feel that we know that 
they are false and useless. Many of the opponents of Paracelsus knew that 
his assertion that he had a familiar spirit in the pommel of his sword was 
perfectly untrue ; but as they had never seen the sword, they could not disprove 
it. When Lord Cochrane brought Lord Gambier to a court-martial, prejudice, 
ignorance, and incompetence triumphed over valour and knowledge, because 
the latter could not disprove assertions of the former, and Lord Cochrane 
lost his case. So also Bligh was shot, and the Crimean blunders were left 
unpunished. 

The deduction from Mr. Owen’s candid inquiries is that we should be 
seekers rather than judges, and that we should accept that which we cannot 
disprove; and this being conceded,he proves abundantly and easily that spirits 
and “ ultra-mundane,” or other-world interferences, have beep talked of from 
the beginning; that every age furnishes many well-authenticated narratives 
of these appearances; that Scripture does not deny spiritual appearances, but 
constantly affirms them; that history, sacred and profane, gives instances of 
them, such as the appearance of Samuel to Saul, Cccsar’s wife’s (Calphurnia’s) 
dream, and the visit of Cccsar’s ghost or wraith to Brutus; and that, as we 
cannot overthrow the testimony of such a cloud of witnesses, we are bound 
in honour to accept it as we would accept that of others in a court of 
law, and therefore believe in spiritual interference. We presume that 
these arguments have gained for Mr. Owen’s book the praise of some 
of our contemporaries, when they say that Mr. Owen’s reasons 
are acute and logical, which we do not deny, they being certainly logical 
enough, only they simply prove what we already know as surely as that two 
and two make four. What other churches may say we know not, but every 
Christian community believes in spiritual interferences. Our church and that 
of Rome constantly affirm it; the New Testament owes its vitality to the 
assertion. We believe in the orders of angels; we agree that there are 
innumerable devils; we talk of the host of Heaven, and of the multitude of 
the damned ; we pray against the machinations of the Devil or man, and that 
“ as Thy Holy angels do Thee service in Heaven, so they may succour and aid 
us here on earth.” To an educated Christian the possibility of spiritual 
interference, therefore, is as well known and recognised as the existence of a 
world of spirits. Mr. Owen is therefore doing a perfectly unnecessary work 
as regards an English audience when he proves over again a spiritual exist¬ 
ence ; so far we are with him. We agree entirely as to his premises, but we 
must await his conclusions before we give him our judgment. 

After having set forth his argument our spiritualist produces his proofs, and 
these are the gist of the book. They are perhaps the best collection of well- 
authenticated ghost stories ever written. There is not one, perhaps, which is 
entirely new, but every single one is entrancing in its interest, and the book 
deserves to be read, if only for its central portion. There is that narrative 
of the Wesley ghost, a spirit-rapping which pursued John Wesley’s father for 
years at Epworth rectory, which knocked as loudly in the kitchen “ as a huge 
piece of coal being broken to pieces,” which pushed against Wesley’s father, 
and which was heard over and over again by dozens of witnesses, and which 
used to be called “ Old Jeffrey” by one of the little girls; nay, which would 
play with her, running and knocking from corner to corner, and which always 
knocked loudest when the good clergyman’s family prayed for the king; the 
account of this is very succinctly given, and abridged from Doctor Adam 
Clarke’s memoirs of the Wesley family, where it covers forty-six pages. Then 
there is the story of the Wynyard ghost, that of Neville Norman’s murder, 
and the dream at sea, Count Felkesheim’s story of the “ Iron Stove,” that of 
Goethe’s grandfather, of Mrs. Howitt’s dream, and of a very curious dream ot 
the widow of General Torrens antecedent to the Indian mutiny. These, as 
-me will see, are not only old stories—not those of “ the oldest aunt telling the 
saddest tale”—but of well-authenticated (and many modern) ghost narratives, 
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BO well done and told that they deserve a careful perusal; but what deductions 
we make from them, and from the rest of the book, we must reserve to, another 
article. Until then we must, and we beg our readers to do so, suspend our 
judgment on Spirit-rapping^___ 


MY WIFE. 


“Where did I find her ? ” Not in crowded 


nans, , , , 

Array'd in floating robes and starry gems, 
Threading the mazes of the giddy dance 
With graceful motion. No, my modest 



light 

Of such a scene would only dim her lustre. 
Nor on a summer eve, in rosy bower, 
Crown'd with pale lilies like an elfin 
queen, 

And singing love-sick ditties to the moon. 
Such a fantastic creature may bewitch 
The fancy, but could never satisfy 
The deep, enduring love of a warm hoart. 
’Twas on, a dark and drear November eve, 
When, passing from the cold, grey world 
without 

Into an atmosphere of light and love, 

A picture was engraven on my heart 
Never to be erased. A warm, bright 
room. 

Where comfort seem’d to reign, no grand 
display 

Of the luxurious trifles wealth delights 
To deck her dwellings with ; but woman's 
hand 

Had lent an elegance to common things. 

A snowy vase, fill’d with some autumn 
flowers 

And glowing scarlet berries, wreathed 
with leaves 

Of polish’d ivy ; a few pink-lipp’d shells ; 
These simple ornaments from Nature’s 
store 

Assumed: a grace unrivall’d ’neath her 
touch ; 

And in this haven of domestic, peace 


Sat a fair creature, with a sweet calm 
brow, 

Shaded by bands of soft and wavy hair, 
Dark in the shade, but burnish’d into 
gold 

Where’er the light play’d o’er it. Lustrous 
eyes 

Of deepest hazel hue, large melting eyes. 
Tender, yet arch ; the outlets of a soul 
Lofty and pure. A white and slender 
throat 

Deck’d with a dainty circlet of fine laco 
And azure knot of ribbon ; a dark dress 
Falling in graceful folds around her little 
form : 

This was her plain attire, untrimm’d by 
art, 

But lovely in its chaste simplicity 
And spotless neatness. And her busy 
hands 

With rapid motion hover’d o’er her work. 
And as I gazed on that sweet, girlish face, 
I thought how fair ’twould be, when pass¬ 
ing years 

Had left their impress on it, and per¬ 
chance 

A mother’s love might beam in those dark 
eyes. 

For hers were charms that age could not 
destroy, «* 

For ’twas the reflex of a lovely mind, 

And not the exquisitely moulded form 
Or glowing hues of health, that lent such 
grace 

To every feature. Her sweet, gentle voice 
Awoke an echo in my inmost soul: 

And I resolved to win her, if I might, 

And shrine her in the temple of my heart— 
My own, my loving, and beloved wife. 

Mnemosyne. 


FA-MI LY MATTERS, 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

The new materials this season are very rich, consisting of silks of black 
marron or violet ground, sprigged all over in small flowers wove in the 
material; and when of good quality they are very thick; and the skirt is 
generally made plain without any ornament, and a' similar style is made in 
woollen "fabric. When flounces are inadmissible, gimps or taffetas trimmings- 
are used. Chicorees of taffetas are fashionable ; some are black on coloured 
dresses. For neglige many skirts are made separate from the body, and worn 
with Zouave jackets, if not waistcoats ; sometimes all are of the same material; 
others are with black velvet or taffetas jackets; they are open in front and 
rounded off, showing the waistcoat. No light colours are worn for morning 
toilettes, nor flounces in any number. Bands of velvet form a favourite 
trimming both for bodies and skirts, but of the same colour as the dress, and 
cut on the bias. Black taffetas was never more fashionable. Braid and 
gimps are as much used on out-door as on home toilettes. The point 
d’Espagne is particularly approved, and accords well with black lace flounces. 
Swiss chemisettes of white or red flannel will be worn in Paris, made very 
full and large, drooping over the ceinture, the sleeves fulled into a wristband ; 
they may be worn with or without casaque, though one of velvet makes the 
toilette more complete. 

Very rich pelerines are made of guipure or gimp to ornament the manteaux 
and casaques, a style almost indispensable for paletots. Some burnouses and 1 
paletots are braided with gold, but it is not very generally used. Pardessus 
of velvet are of very pretty form in folds behind, with square pelerine trimmed 
with Chantilly lace or guipure; others are of the pelisse form; for young 
persons the casaque style is preferred of black silk, but not glace, slightly 
wadded and lined with amaranth, violet, or gold colour. Marten fur and 
Astrakan are used to trim manteaux and paletots. 

There is a. new colour used for bonnets, called Abeille ; it is a brownish 
red velvet. Bonnets made of this colour have the brides of the same velvet ; 
black taffetas is also fashionable for capotes, intermixed with velvet, with, 
noeuds of lace and white feathers. Light colour's have disappeared for bon¬ 
nets for the present, but black and colours are used together, the brides 
being always black. Some bonnets are quilted with colours; the bavolets 
are still rather deep, and with headings, the crowns either soft or round, the 
fronts much deeper over the forehead, and spread at the sides, and much 
ornamented inside, generally with ribbon or velvet, or both, in various ways 
on the forehead. 


It is only those that have done nothing, who fancy they can do every¬ 
thing. 

The “golden everlasting chain,” described by Homeras reaching from 
heaven to earth, and embracing the whole moral world, was no fable. That 
chain is love. 

Do all in your power to teach your children self-government. If a child 
is passionate, teach him by gentle means to curb his temper. If he is sulky, 
charm him out of it by frank good-humour. If indolent, accustom him to 
exertion, and train him so as to perform even onerous duties with alacrity. If 
pride comes in to make obedience reluctant, subdue him by counsel or dis¬ 
cipline. In short, give your children the habit of overcoming their besetting 
sins. 

How to Preserve Health. —Medicine will never remedy had habits. 
Indulgence of the appetite, indiscriminate dosing and drugging, have ruined 
the health and destroyed the lives of more persons than famine or pestilence. 
If you will take advice, you will become regular in your habits, eat and 
drink only wholesome things, retire and rise very regularly. Make a free 
use of water to purify the skin; and when sick take counsel of the best 
practical man you know, and follow nature. 

The “ Winter of our Discontent.” —Like a miser, we hoard the golden 
days of summer, and its cool, open-windowed evenings. We dread the time 
for ice and slop, and snow and closed doors, and bare trees, and leafless 
branches, and hushed birds. We don’t like to feel imprisoned ; we don’t like 
to freeze on one side, while we roast on the other. We don’t like short days 
to work in ; we don’t like such a niggardly allowance of daylight. We don’t 
like dull grey skies, and the blustering, fierce winds, nipping even the poor 
house-plants, with which we try to delude ourselves into summery reflections. 
We don’t like to see bare-legged, blue-nosed children ploughing through the 
ice and snow, and peering into cellars for “ bread,” when we know they’ll get 
whipped if they don’t bring home something else to their wretched parents. 
We want sunshine for them, morally and physically; in fact, we can’t 
do without sunshine, and warm sunshine too, for everybody, ourselves 
included; and we never could see why winter was invented, anyhow.— 
Fanny Fern. 

Furmety, and how to Make it.— The modes of making furmety are 
various; but, without referring to cookery books, we will state two, each 
good, of which we are cognisant. The first, boil the wheat well in water 
all the morning, then boil it in milk to supper-time, and serve up hot. 
The other, soak the wheat two days in cold water, then boil in milk without 
boiling in water at all. The latter method we decidedly prefer; not only 
because the much boiling in water rather hardens the wheat than softens 
it, but because the process is attended with a gelatinous abstraction, which, 
m our humble opinion, very much deteriorates the furmety. Good furmety 
assumes when cold the consistency and appearance of something between 
jelly and blanc mange, with the grains of wheat imbedded. It used to be 
sold every autumn in Covent Garden, and perhaps may be had there still. 
Furmety may be variously seasoned, to suit different palates. We think 
the simplest addition the best—a little sugar; but nutmeg is admissible, or 
even a little ginger. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Inventors are without doubt a troublesome class, but nevertheless it is to 
inventors that we owe this very remarkable production—the British empire! 
Take away the inventors from amongst us, and we should sink to the 
condition of the Chinese. 

A landowner in the neighbourhood of Limoux has made a discovery by 
which wine and brandy may be aged in a short period. He places the 
barrels containing the liquids in a closed vessel, from which he draws off the 
air by a pump. It is said that the rapidity with which the wine or spirit is 
matured is exactly in proportion to the exhaustion maintained. 

A Stone Crusher. —A machine is now being completed at the great ironr 
works of Creusot, in France, which will dispense with the painful necessity, 
of employing human labour in the breaking of stones upon the roads. By 
this machine, invented by M. Dumarchais, of Saint Gengoux, blocks of 
granite of the most enormous weight are reduced in a moment to stones, , the 
size of which may be determined beforehand. 

To Calculate the Contents of Water Pipes. —A pipe one incb.iit: 
diameter and one yard in length contains 28*26 cubic inches of water, whiehc 
is a little over a pound, but near enough to call a yard of water in a one- 
inch pipe a pound. A very handy rule in calculating the contents of a water 
pipe is simply to square the interior diameter in inches, and the answer is in 
pounds for every yard. Thus: how many pounds of water are there in a 
pipe four inches in diameter and 30 feet high? Answer: (30-^-3)*x4' 2 =- 
1601b. = 16 gallons. 

New Process of Setting Jewels. —Among the recent applications of 
electro-metallurgy we may instance the happy idea of Mr. Gaudin in employ* 
ing it in setting jewels.. This is a very delicate and expensive branch of 
jewellery, and so difficult that the setting of a jewel can seldom be fully relied 
upon. The inventor first takes a mould in wax of the ornament that is. to 
receive the jewels, then places on it, at the proper points, the jewels, 
embedded in the wax to a sufficient depth; the wax model, rendered a 
conductor of electricity, is placed in the gold solution, and the metal deposited 
upon it. When the deposit is completed, the jewel is found firmly encased 
in the metal, from which, if the process has been properly conducted, it will 
be impossible for the jewel to escape. The saving of time effected by this 
process is also very considerable. By the ordinary process a jeweller can 
scarcely set 60 jewels in a day, but by the new process as many as 1,500 to 
2 , 000 . 

The Cultivation of Artichokes. — The culture, no less than the 
cookery of artichokes, is but little attended to in England; and more the 
pity, because “ the bottoms,” when dried, as all who have visited Paris 
know, may be served up in a variety of ways, all more or less agreeable to the 
palate even of professed gourmets. The extent to which artichokes are grown 
in France will probably surprise English readers. One market gardener 
grew 10,000 plants as long ago as 1826, and the demand for the article con¬ 
tinually increases. It is reported that in the neighbourhood of Perpignan 
alone, in the year 1858-9 (a winter crop, from October to May in that warm 
region), the Quatre saisons, the Perennial Artichoke, furnished 3,500,000 
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dozen, worth 875,000 francs (£35,000), at 2£d. a dozen; the wholes receipts 
for this kind of crop having amounted to £42,200. In Devonshire, Hamp¬ 
shire and Sussex, there are many places where both artichokes and cardoons 
mio-ht be cultivated with great profit, as they require but an alluvial soil, 
well irrigated, to become very productive. 

To Restore Scarlet Cloth.— Scarlet facings of military uniforms can 
be partially restored thus : Boil a quarter of a pound of powdered cochineal 
in a pint of water down to half a pint, then strain the decoction, and repeat 
the process with fresh water, but the same cochineal, twice; reducing by this 
means the whole quantity to a pint and a half of red liquor, to which, when 
so hot that the hand can be just borne in it, add one ounce of muriate of tin, 
to enhance the brilliancy of the colour, and give it a tendency to fix in the 
cloth. To restore the faded cloth, the dye must be applied with a sponge; 
but at best this is an indifferent remedy, as to get a fine colour the cloth must 
be boiled in the liquor itself; and this, of course, involves tailor’s work over 
again. It is probable that the Analyne and Rosealine made by Messrs. 
Perkins, of 7, River Terrace, Islington, will be found very useful for this 
purpose. The extent to which the Rosealine is used may be judged of by the 
numerous red stockings worn in winter, all of which are dyed with Rosealine. 


STATISTICS. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and 
Ireland in September and October amounted to 493,000 barrels of flour, 
6,428,000 bushels of wheat, and 574,000 bushels of corn. 

Belgium possesses 51 establishments for the insane; 6 in the province of 
Antwerp, 11 in Brabant, 6 in West Flanders, 16 in East Flanders, 6 
in Hainault, 4 in Lifcge, and 2 in Limbourg. The kingdom reckons 4,907 
insane out of its 4,500,000 inhabitants, or 1 in every 920. 

One thousand men are employed in the United States in the manufacture 
of sewing-machine needles, and the profits on them amount to nearly £60,000 
a year. Since the introduction of the sewing machine the sale of spool (or 
reel) cotton has increased to the extent of more than a million and a half 
annually. 

Russian Exiles. —The average number of persons exiled to Siberia yearly 
is about 9,500, exclusive of the women and children that accompany them. 
To get to the station of Tobolsk they have to travel from 927 to 4,500 versts 
(the verst is 1,166 yards, 2 feet, or not quite three-quarters of an English 
mile), according to the districts they start from. From Tobolsk to Tumen is 
a journey of 8&days, to Kransnojersk, 116 days, and to Irkutsk, 177 days. 

The Estimated Crop of Hops in Europe and America. — The 
following is the estimated amount of hops for 1860 :—In Bohemia, 6,500 
bales; Belgium, 18,500 bales; France, 5,000 bales; Brunswick, 2,500 bales; 
Bavaria, 25,000 bales; Poland, 3,500 bales; and Great Britain, 30,000 bales. 
Stock of hops in hand in Great Britain, 180,000 bales; less one-third to be 
equal to new hops, 120,000 bales. The average crop ought to be:—Bohemia, 
40,000 baless Belgium, 75,000 bales; France, 100,000 bales; Brunswick, 
5,000 bales; Bavaria, 100,000 bales ; Poland, 7,000 bales ; and Great Britain, 
250,000 bales. In America the estimated crop of hops for this year is 
60,000 bales; stock on hand of old hops, after allowing one-third for old to 
be equal to new hops, 16,000 bales; total supply in America, 76,667 bales; 
and the annual consumption, 55,000 bales; making a surplus of 21,667 bales 
of hops for America. 

Revenue of Public Charities. —The following statement shows the 
annual revenue derived from public charities in the several counties of 
England, including the amount of rents and profits of messuages, lands, and 
dividends belonging to any corporation or society of persons, or of any trust for 
charitable purposes, viz.:—Bedford, £10,112; Berks, £11,928; Buckingham, 
£7,479; Cambridge, £5,417; Chester, £4,288; Cornwall, £746; Cumberland, 
£1,793; Derby, £6,375; Devon, £11,674; Dorset, £5,853; Durham, £13,188; 
Essex, £9,418; Gloucester, £9,830; Hereford, £6,782; Hertford, £4,376 ; 
Huntingdon, £1,414; Kent, £203,439; Lancaster, £22,051; Leicester, 
£9,601; Lincoln, £13,198; City of London, £138,583; Middlesex, £189,910; 
Westminster, £16,031; Monmouth, £728 ; Norfolk, £16,491; Northampton, 
£10,885; Northumberland, £2,579 ; Nottingham, £6,789; Oxford, £7,755; 
Rutland, £3,956 ; Salop, $7,864; Somerset, £23,303; Southampton, £5,339 ; 
Stafford, £10,089; Suffolk, £14,996; Surrey, £66,065; Sussex, £3,376; 
Warwick, £21,249; Westmoreland, £2,008; Wilts,£8,405; Worcester,£7,089; 
and Yorkshire, £48,916 ; making together £972,396 received from charities in 
England, of which £588,213 is derived from real property, and the remaining 
£384,183 from funded property. The annual value of public charities in 
Wales from land is £1,991, and from dividends on funded property, £1,528, 
making together £3,519 ; and in Scotland, from land, £44,750, and dividends, 
£8,326, together, £53,077. The amount annually received from charities in 
Great Britain stands thus—England, £972,396; Wales, £3,519; and Scot¬ 
land, £53,077; making the gross total for Great Britain, £1,028,993. Large 
as this sum appears, there is no doubt it is considerably more, but cannot 
be less. 


VARIETIES. 


The English Government have informed the Government of France that 
they intend to recognise the new Kingdom of Italy. 

In future pursers and captains’ clerks of the Indian Navy will be entitled, at 
the public expense, to a passage home, when going on sick leave. 

_ The Ascendant and the Queen Bee , about to sail with emigrants to Austra- 
ia, are the last two vessels which will be chartered by Government, and in 
future emigration will be left to private shipping. 


At a meeting of London costermongers to take steps for resisting the efforts 
of “ certain parties ” against the freedom of their trade in the streets, it was 
stated that a capital of £3,000,000 is invested in the trade, which will be lost 
it they are deprived of the right to sell in the streets. 

A New “ Parcels Delivery Company.” — The Pneumatic Despatch 
Company have satisfactorily completed their preliminary experiments at the 
Soho Works at Birmingham, and will now proved with the construction of 
the permanent tube intended to be laid between the General Post-Office and 
Bloomsbury, a distance of a mile and a furlong The tube will be two feet 
and a half in diameter. ° 

Roads in China. —The road from Tien-tsin to Pekin is entirely macadam¬ 
ised, and has the advantage over roads of the same kind in Europe, of 
not retaining water oil the surface, so that it is quite dry in a few minutest 
after the rain ceases. All the principal roads in China are made in the same 
manner, and have been for centuries. There are also comfortable publio 
resting-places for travellers, at short intervals, on every road in the interior. 

Caution to Servants. —A correspondent in the Times says, “ On Satur* 
day evening last a cart with three men drove up to my door, and said they 
came for a Collard’s piano, for which they were sent by that firm. There 
was only one servant in the house at the time, but she fortunately had some 
experience of the deeds of London thieves, and very properly declined to give 
up my piano, which happens to be one by the makers in question. Had she 
allowed them to enter they would doubtless have gagged her, and not only, 
carried off the instrument, but every thing else they could lay their hands on, 
for I have since ascertained from Messrs. Collard that they had not sent any 
cart in my direction for several days, and that consequently the men must form 
part of a gang organised for the commission of such robberies.” 

The Babirussa at the Zoological Gardens. —A young male example 
of a very scarce and little known animal of the swine family—the babirussa 
—has just been received by the Zoological Society, and is now placed in 
their gardens in the Regent’s Park. The adult babirussa is remarkable for 
the extraordinary development of his tusks, which turn upwards and back¬ 
wards, and form a semicircle nearly meeting the jaws again. The whole 
contour of the animal is also very different from that of the true pig. The 
babirussa is a native of the Island of Celebes, in the Indian Archipelago, and, 
obtained its name from the extraordinary idea of the Malays that it originate* 
in a cross between a pig {baba) and a deer ( russa ). The present is believed; 
to be the second individual that has been brought to Europe alive ? a previous, 
example, obtained by Sir Edward Belcher during one : of his exploring: 
voyages, having lived for only a few weeks .in the Society's .Gardens, in 1841,* 

Advertising for a Wife. —A gay bachelor on, the bank/3, of the Tynep 
advertised for a wife. A young lady, of “ engaging manners”—(that was ono ( 
of the qualifications she must possess)—moderately good-looking (he did not> 
want a paragon of perfection—alas, where on earth could he find one !)—aijd; 
with a beautiful set of “ pearly teeth,” sought an interview with the gallan.tr 
Lothario. “ She came, she saw, she conquered.” It was not her money, it 
was not her good looks (although the joyous laugh which displayed the row* 
of ivory was perfectly charming), but it was her fascinating manners which 
carried his heart captive. Well, they were married, and unfortunately there 
was an end of a good deal of romance. Our unhappy hero found that the. 
teeth he had so much admired—oh, shame ! deceitful woman!—were false I 
This was a sad shock to his feelings ; but he was too sensible a man to allow 
such a circumstance to render him unhappy. Was she not a faithful wife? 
And what if she had false teeth ? she had a true and faithful heart. So the 
time passed pleasantly away, until one fine morning the confiding husband 
received a frightful bill from a celebrated dentist, for providing the 
very teeth by which he had been caught in the matrimonial trap! This, one 
would have thought, was adding insult to injury. But who knows the long- 
suffering and endurance of some husbands ? He took his loving wife’s part— 
disputed payment on account of the enormous cost. The dentist reminded 
him of the beautiful counterfeit of nature he had produced. The husband 
rejoined that the produce of nature herself was not worth the money. He 
would pay a portion of the demand, but nothing should induce him to pay 
the whole. The dentist was inexorable, and for the balance of the account 
(amounting to £80) for this famous set of teeth, one of the officers of the Sheriff 
of Durham, the other day, levied a distress upon the goods and chattels of 
the worthy husband, and there is, we understand, every probability of the 
case eventually being brought before a court of law. This is a true story.—?• 
Durham Advertiser . 


THE RIDD LER, 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 917. 

Enigma : Plough. Charade : Arm-ada. Rebus : Span ; pan ; nap. _ 

The following answer all: Sadler.—H. G. W.— Chrysalis.— Pierce.— Hannah D.— 

T. S.—J. T. L.—Woods- Enigma and Charade: Dolops.-W. J .R.—loo tell.—Banks. 

—JBrierly.- Charade and Rebut: D. S. D.— Marshall. H. S. Martin. fc.rri>i gton. — . 

Summers.- Enigma: Kate G.-W. G. S.-Mooro. - Charade: J. P. C. Valerie.— 

Smith.—M. A. C. - Rebus: White.—Thomoso.— Jackson. 

arithmetical questions. 


1. The Ten Pound rise every year amounted at the end of Jive years to £600. The 
Twenty Pound rise every two years amounted, at the end ofjive years , to £o80. 

2. The Pendulum should be lengthened *1085 inches. 

3. Bu what is said of the 3rd, 16 th, 21st, and 31s£ of October, it is Tcnoion that the 21 st 
vjill happen on Thursday. Now, in 1860, the 21st is Sunday ; and as each common year 
adv rarest e dam* of the week by one, and each leap-year by two, we shall find that the 
2U- “f October vjIIL not full on Thursday until the year I860. 

The followin'-:' agree with all: Veritas.—Summers.—Dolops.—Wood.—A. W R.— 

Rawstorne.—i’it IJoy.-Spring.—Richardson. 

With l>-d an 1 ' 2nd. —D. S. D.—Wardle. —Sadler. -H. C.—Tootell.- With ls< and 3rd . 

_Mordey.—Hogg.- With 2nd and 3rd. —Walsh.- With RL—Thomoso.—Grocers.— 

H* G. W.— Amer.— Pierce.- With 2nd.— Shedden.- With 3rd.— Piggl'ord.— C. EL 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as it is finished?—A-gate.^ 

A bachelor geologist is acquainted with all rocks except “ rock the cradle.’ 

“ Matchless misery ” has been defined to be having a cigar and nothing to 
light it with. # 

Artists may not be guilty of direct falsehoods, but they generally give 
things a colour. 

An ugly wart is a difficult thing to get off one’s hands. An ugly daughter 
still more difficult. 

“I feel,” said an old lady, “ that I’ve got about through with this world. 
I sha’n’t enjoy much more trouble, nor suffer much more comfort.” 

Tailors may not be a very terrible set of human beings, but we have heard 
many a military officer, who, although vain of his courage, couldn't look his 
tailor in the face. 

“ First boy state what were the dark ages of the world.” Boy hesitates. 
“Next. Master Jones, can you tell me what the dark ages were?”— 
“The ages before gas was invented.” 

Serjeant Cockle, a rough, blustering fellow, and well known on the northern 
-circuit, once got from a witness more than he gave. In a trial of a right of 
fishery, he asked the witness, “Don’t you love fish?”—“Ah,” replied the 
witness, with a grin; “but I dunna like Cockle sauce with it.” 

“ Why is the letter D like a ring ? ” said a young lady to her accepted. 
The gentleman, like the generality of his sex in such a situation, was as dull 
as a hammer. “ Because,” added the lady, with a very modest look at the 
picture at the other end of the room, “ because ‘ we * can’t be ‘ wed ’ without it.” 

An epigram should never be extended to eight lines. Four lines ought to 
be the ne plus ultra ; if only two, so much the better. Here is one uttered 
by an old gentleman, whose daughter Arabella importuned him for money :— 
“ Dear Bell, to gain money, sure silence is best, 

For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest.” 

Sir Francis Burdett’s liveries were light blue and silver; Lord Alvanley’s 
were the same. His lordship said to Burdett one day, “We’re always mis¬ 
taken for each other; couldn’t we hit on a way to prevent it?”—“I’m 
willing,” replied the baronet, “if I only knew how.”—“ Then I’ll tell you,” 
says Alvanley. “ Make your people follow your own example, and turn their 
coats; that’ll do it.” * 

In a country druggist’s shop, where cigars and nauseous galenicals are 
sold, a person purchased some Havannas, and commenced smoking one of 
them, when his eye caught a notice—“ No smoking allowed.”—“Well!” he 
exclaimed, “ that is a pretty joke; you sell a chap cigars, and then won’t 
let him smoke them! ”—“True,” replied the druggist, “and sell emetics, too, 
but I don’t intend to have them taken here.” 

A dashing foreman to a West-end tailor being in mixed company wished 
to impress those present with the immense importance of his services to his 
employers. “ Though I say it that should not say it,” said he, “ if it was 
not for me our people could not carry on their business.”—“ I can very well 
believe you,” put in one of the party, “ I never heard of a tailor who could 
carry on his business without a goose.” 

Old Deacon Sharp never told a lie, but he used to relate this:—He was 
standing one day beside a frog-pond—we have his word for it—and saw a 
large garter-snake make an attempt upon an enormous big bull-frog. The 
snake seized one of the frog’s hind legs, and the frog, to be on a par with his 
snakeship, caught him by the tail, and both commenced swallowing one 
another, and continued this carnivorous operation until nothing was left of 
either of them. 

Stammering, says Coleridge, is sometimes the cause of a pun. Some one 
was mentioning in Lamb’s presence the cold-heartedness of the Duke of 
Cumberland in preventing the duchess from rushing up to the embrace of her 
son, whom she had not seen for a considerable time, and insisting on her 
receiving him in state. “ How horribly cold it was !” said the narrator. 
“Yes,” said Lamb, in his stuttering way, “ but you know he is the Duke of 
€u-cum-ber-land.” 

An old gentleman went out to shoot partridges, accompanied by his son. 
The gun was charged half-way up to the muzzle, and when at last the old 
gentleman started some birds, he took a rest and blazed away, expecting to see 
some fall, of course ; but not so did it happen, for the gun recoiled with so 
much force as to “kick ” him over. The old man got up, and while rubbing 
the sparks out of his eyes, inquired of his son, “ Dick, did I point the right end 
of the gun to the birds ? ” 

The verdicts returned by our jurors are sometimes rather queer, as most 
lawyers have had means of knowing, but there was one recently returned 
by an American jury, more laughable than any other we ever heard or read 
of. It appears that three young men were tried in that country for shooting 
and mortally wounding a dog, and the written verdict of the “ twelve good 
men and true” was in the following words, to wit: “All three guilty; 
plaintiff’s damages assessed at sixpence; and each of the defendants to have 
another shot at the dog ! ” 

Etiquette requires that in Chinese conversation each should compliment the 
other, and everybody belonging to him, in the most laudatory style, and 
depreciate himself, with all pertaining to him, to the lowest possible point. 
The following is no exaggeration, though not the precise words: “ What is 
your honourable name?”—“My insignificant appellation is Wong.”— 
“ Where is your magnificent palace r ”—“ My contemptible hut is at Suchau.” 
—“How many are your illustrious children?”—“My vile, worthless brats 
are five.”—“ How is the health of your distinguished spouse ? ”■—“ My mean, 
good-for-nothing old woman is well.” 


“ Rejected Addresses.” —The Dead Letter Office.— Punch, 

A Very Good Domestic Toast.— “May your coffee and the slanders 
against you be ever alike—without grounds.” 

Question for Spirit-Rappers.— Are spirits smuggled under the table, 
and can they be removed without a permit ?— Punch. 

Bitter Cruelty. —Certain young ladies have remonstrated with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against putting off the /^-duties until March 
next! Talk of hard winter—indeed! Did ever hard w r iuter in the world 
equal a winter without a hop ? 

Sound Reasoning.— In a recent case for assault, the defendant pleaded 
guilty. “I think I must be guilty,” said he, “because the plaintiff aud 
I were the only ones there were in the room; and the first thing I knew 
was that I was standing up, and he was doubled over the table. You’d 
better call it guilty.” 

Miser’s Charity. —An illiterate person who always volunteered to “go 
round with the hat,” but was suspected of sparing his own pocket, over¬ 
hearing once a hint to that effect, replied, “ Other gentlemen puts down 
what they think proper, and so do I. Charity’s private concern, and what I 
give is nothing to nobody 

A Good Word for the Pipe. —A young, quiet, sensible, good-looking 
country lass was asked what she thought of “ snuffing and smoking.”— 
“ Well,” she replied, “snuffing is abominable; but I would like ma man to 
be a smoker.”—“ Why ?” was immediately asked.—“ Oh, because I see when 
ma father comes harae ever sae cross, as sune as he gets the pipe lightit, and 
begins a blast, he’s a’ pleased again.”— Border Advertiser. 

A Compliment. —A Frenchman who had learned English wished to be 
particularly polite, and never neglected an opportunity of saying something 
pretty. One evening he observed to a lady, whose dress was fawn-coloured, 
and that of her daughter pink, “ Madame,” said he, “ your daughter is the pink 
of beauty.”—“Ah, monsieur, you Frenchmen always flatter,” said the lady. 
—“No, madame, I only do speak the truth,” said he, “ and what all the world 
will allow, that your daughter is the pinky and your ladyship the drab of 
fashion!” It was with great difficulty the Frenchman could be made to 
comprehend his sottise. 

Struck with a Dumb-Bell.—“ Well, our friend Jones has received an 
awful blow,” said Smith to Brown, in the street, as they met and shook 
hands. “ How ? ” quoth Brown. “ Why, he’s been struck,” replied Smith, 
“ awfully struck.”—“ With what ? ” asked Brown, excitedly. “ Why, he’s 
been struck with a dumb-bell,” said Smith. “Goodness gracious! you 
alarm me,” said Brown. “ Why, he was only married this morning to a 
beautiful girl, who has the misfortune to be unable to speak.”—“ Why, that's 
what I refer to,” said Smith. “ Don’t you see that the man who falls in love 
with a girl that cannot speak is struck with a dumb belle ? ” 

A Fat Story. —Of all the stories told of surgeons who have grown fat at 
the expense of the public, the best is the following one, for which Mr. 
Alexander Kellct, who died at his lodgings in Bath, in the year 1788, is our 
authority. A certain French surgeon residing in Georgia was taken prisoner 
by some Indians, who, having acquired from the French the art of larding 
their provisions, determined to lard this particular Frenchman, and then roast 
him alive. During the culinary process, when the man was half larded, the 
operators were surprised by the enemy, and their victim, making his escape, 
lived many days in the woods on the bacon he had in his skin.— Jeffreson's 
Book about Doctors. 

Failure of the Signs. —A gentleman who had carefully trained up his 
servant in the way he should go, so that when his wife was present he might 
not depart from it, sent him to the house of a young lady with a box ticket 
for the theatre. The servant returned when the gentleman and his wife were 
at dinner, lie had, of course, been told, in giving answers to certain kinds of 
messages, to substitute the masculine for the feminine pronoun in speaking of 
the lady. “Did you see him?” said the gentleman, giving him the cue. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the servant. “ He said he'd go with a great deal of 
pleasure, and that he’d wait for you, sir.”—“What was he doing?” asked 
the wife, carelessly. “ He was putting on his bonnet /” was the reply. It is 
said that there was “fat in the tire” immediately. 

American Humour. —The most obvious characteristic of American humour 
is its power of “ pitching it strong,” and drawing the long bow. It is the 
humour of exaggeration. This consists of fattening up a joke until it is 
rotund and rubicund, unctuous and irresistible as Falstaff himsel/, who was 
created by Shakspeare, and fed fat, so as to become for all time the very imper¬ 
sonation of humour in a state of corpulence. That place in the geography of 
the United States called “Down East” has been most prolific in the mon¬ 
strosities of mirth. Only there would a tree’d coon have cried to the marksman 
with his gun pointed, “Don’t fire, colonel! I’ll come down.” Only in that 
region do they travel at such speed that the iron rails get hot enough to 
serve the carriages with heat instead of hot-water bottles, and sometimes so 
hot that on looking back you see the irons writhing about like live snakes, 
trying to wriggle off to the water to cool themselves.. Only there do .they 
travel so fast that the signal-whistle is of no use for their engines, because, on 
one occasion at least, the train was in, and smashed in a collision, long before 
the sound of the whistle got there. Only there can a blow be struck so 
“slick” as to take an animal’s ear off with such ease, that the animal does 
not know he is one ear short until he puts his forefoot up to scratch it. Only 
there, surely, are the thieves so 'cute that they drew a walnut log right out of 
its bark, and left five sleepy watchers all nodding as they sat astride a tunnel 
of walnut-wood rind.—“ American Humour,” in the North British Review. 
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